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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


TuE following Text and Translation of the Poetics 
form part of the volume entitled Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, second edition (Macmillan 
and Co., 1898). In this edition the Critical Notes 
are enlarged, and the Translation has been care- 
fully revised. The improvements in the Translation 
are largely due to the invaluable aid I have received 
from my friend and éolleague, Professor W. R. 
Hardie. To him I would express my warmest 
thanks, and also to another friend, Professor 
Tyrrell, who has most kindly read through the 
proof- sheets, and talked over and elucidated 
various questions of interpretation and criticism. 
In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 


I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
Vv 
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emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

In the first edition I admitted into the text 
conjectural emendations of my own in the following 
passages :—ill. 3: xix. 3: xxl. 1: xxiv. 10: 
xxv. 4: xxv. 14: xxv. 16. Of these, one or two 
appear to have carried general conviction (in 
particular, xxiii. 1): two are now withdrawn,— 
li. 3 and xxv. 14, the latter in favour of <olovody> 
(Tucker). 

In the first edition, moreover, I bracketed, in 
a certain number of passages, words which I 
regarded as glosses that had crept into the text, 
viz. :—lll. 1: vi. 18: xvu.1: xvu. 5. In vi. 18 
I now give Gomperz’s correction trav Aeyouévev, for 
the bracketed words ray pév AOyov of the MSS., 
and in xvu. 5 Bywater’s conjecture ét: adrds for 
[reds adres |. 

There remains a conjecture which I previously 
relegated to the notes, but which I now 
take into the text with some confidence. It 
has had the good fortune to win the approval of 
many scholars, including the distinguished names 
of Professor Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell. I 
refer to od (ofrm MSS.) ra ruydvta dvopara in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 13, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
cf. ix. 2. 1451 a 36, where A° has ofrw, though 
ov ro rightly appears in the ‘apographa’: and for 
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@ similar omission of ov in A° cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, 
ov Troujces 8 Hv THs tTpaypolas Epyov, the indispensable 
negative being added in ‘apographa’ and found 
in the Arabic. The emendation not only gives a 
natural instead of a strained sense to the words 
Ta TuxovTa dovdyata, but also fits in better with 
the general context, as I have argued in Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry, etc. (ed. 3 pp. 375-8). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read <advtes> ds elrely 
for ovx dAtyot avTav ws eizretv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. I 
regard ov« dAtyo. abrav as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced het. i. 1. 1854 a 
12, where ovde ods eimrety, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading ddlyov. The 
word dAéyov is a natural gloss on ovddy ds eizeiy, 
but not so ovdéy as eizreiy On dréyor. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Oearyv, the object to be supplied with érdvOaver 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in fthet. 1. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvovciv re [rods axpoatds| has long been 
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recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 238, where A° 
gives the meaningless dAdov 8é, I read (as in the 
first edition) ddr’ ovdé, following the reviser of A’. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant dXo 
6¢ or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpoobeivas at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i, 2. 1857 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of dAWX ovde... 
dvdynn . . . wpooGeivar.. The passage runs thus: 
day yap 4 TL TOVTwWY Yyvadplimov, OVdE Set Abyewv’ adTos 
yap toro mpoorlOnaw o axpoatys, olov ott Awpieds 
otehavirny dyava vevixnner, ixavov eirreiy Ste "OdXpria 
yap vevinnxev, Td § Ste otehavitns ra ‘Ordvpria, ovde 
Sei mpocBeivar: yiyv@aKxovet yap wdvres. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it similar even to the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase ovSé Sef Aéyew, obde Sei 
mpoaGeivas. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elvar 4 yevécba is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and | have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 


a 2 4 
dvdryKkn <Kaxelvo> elvar h yevéoOar. 
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The two conjectures of my.own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) 1. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of ézoroua and the 
insertion of dvévupos before ruyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orventalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadtiorav of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadwradv, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppoxai- 
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xbfavOos (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of érevfdpevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
to render edyecOat. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A° the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sttzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
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and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 

ii, 3. 1448 a 15, dowep of rors! 

vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 8 Bios>, omitting cai evdatpovias 
kal 4 evdaipovia of the MSS. 

xi 6. 1452 b 10, [rovrwyv 8 . . . elpnrar] 

Xviii. 6. 1456 a 24, <xat> eixds? 

xx. 5. 1456 b 35, <ovx> dvev? 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 34, [kat dovjpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, Maocadwrav (see above, p. ix.) 
xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xai iows ddvvarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxii. 1. 1459 a 21, xal pr) opolas icropiass 


ras avvOéces, for Kat pi) opolas icropias Tas cuvnbeas 


1 In ed. 3 I simply give the MSS, reading in the text, dowep 
tyast. 
‘2 In ed. 3 the words here added are omitted in the text. — 
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of the MSS. The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cuv7Ges of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cuvOécess may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of solas to ofas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 
otas, sO that olay icropias ai ovvnbevs becomes by 
attraction, olas taropias ras cuvnbes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14. 1449 a 27, éxBaivovres THis AeKTiKAs appovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood. ) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rav pév Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech.’ The pev is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
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likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii, 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of woAAdxis, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 

xvii. 5. 1456 a 19, wat év rots droits rpaypaor: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 38, ra rd@y wapacxevdfev: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, dad ris adris 
¢vceas: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture am’ 
avtis THs picews, but rather favours the former. 
(6) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dv eixds yevérOar Kat Svvard yeve- 
oOa.: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov ’Opéorns ev ry ‘“Idvyeveda 
dveyvipurev Ste ‘Opéorns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
*Opéorns.? 

1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poettk ii. 
1898, pp. 3—4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first ’Opéorns. 
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In neither of these passages, however, have I 

altered the MSS. reading. 

| (c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 

i, 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
. emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 


the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 


the ‘apographa.’ 
x. 3, 1452 a 20. The words yiyverOa: raira are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, dare xat avrdsv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, drav pr dvéynns ovons pydiv. . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet — 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, | would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Remew, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 


again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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In the revision of the Text and the Critical Notes 
I have had the advantage of consulting two new 
editions, based on very different principles, those of 
Professor Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both 
of which I have derived assistance. In Professor 
Bywater’s edition I have noted the following passages 
in which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 3 
and 4; xv. l. 1454 a 19; xvill. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxi. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 8 and 17, 
1461 b 18; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the 
notes. | 

I now append the chief passages in which the 
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text of this edition differs from that of the 
last :— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., dozep more cal dAAoré daow. Schmidt's 
correction e«iiOacw for dacivy seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poettk, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 
vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the ayaves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that roré xat dAAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. dywvicac6a1) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the «AeYvdpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the daciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’Avei for 
avOe. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
dvayvupicas tivds, Which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
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meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
if I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 

xix. 3. 1456 b 8. For 78¢a of the MSS. I now read 
9 Sidvova. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 75n d Sei.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli 1900). 

xxv. 6.1458 b 12. For pérpov I now read pérpio 
with Spengel. (So also Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read ry rod perpiov (uérpov codd.) prjxer, ‘a fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, | am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 
xpatiocrov for Sevrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
xpadtiotov. This change, however, | have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvii. 2. éxorarixoi 
instead of éferactixol is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
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fev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher .. . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxorarixol for é€etacrixol in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘ajabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for ‘‘ buffoons,” 
literally “men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxcrarixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracOac is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 1; 
XXxvi. 6. 1462 b 7. | 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


I. ‘Imitation ’ (4lunors) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 

~~, Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
' taken singly or combined. 


: II. The Objects of Imitation. 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 


Tragedy and Comedy. 
III. The Manner of Imitation. 
Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
.. digression follows on the name and original home of the 
\ Drama. 


IV. The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions : 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 

“Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 


pa, 


form. were: | 
_7 Min aie 8 top in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


V. Definition of the Ludicrous (rd yedotov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
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VI. . Definition of Tragedy. "Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 

z —namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 ris Spews xécjos or Sys), 

| vi ‘ Lyrical Song (yedowodla), Diction (Adis); three internal,— 
namely, Plot (600s), Character (#00s), and Thought (dedvoca). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary imports 


ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 
\ VII. The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of anes 
magnitude. 
VIII. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 


of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


io IX. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 


observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 
. The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
. Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


X. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (470?) and Gunk 
(wemdeypévor) Plots. 


XI. (Plot continued.) Reversal of Intention (xepiméreca), Recognition 
(dvayywpors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (#d0o0s) defined 
and explained. — 


XII. The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépy xara 7d woody) of. Tragedy. de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation. ) 


O XIII. (Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
| change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an a Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
_ than the ‘ poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 

audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


XIV. “(Plot continued. ) ‘The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to oes the 
emotional effect. — 


54 XV. The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
e in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 

_ The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 

' Character is idealised. : 

AT XVI. (Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, imei: 


XVII. Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 
(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 


XVII. 


XIX. 


XX. 


XXL 


XXII. 
XXIII. 


XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 
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parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- - 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (dé¢os) and Dé- 
nouement (Avors) of the Plot, especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(8) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


Thought (d:dvyoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 


. Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
' Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


Poetic Diction. The wor d modes of speech admissible 

in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 

(Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein | 
contrasted with History. | 

(Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and idlus- 


trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 

Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. ; 

A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A°. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 

the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl] I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graect, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 
@ conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


@ conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
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APIZSTOTEAOT2 
NEPI MOITIKHS 


APIZTOTEAOTYT? IIEPI MNIOIHTIKH? 


I Ilept srountixns avris re nal Tov cidav adris hv twa 
1447 a , @ ” Q aA A , \ a 
Sivayu Exaotov éyet, Kal Tas Set cuvictacbat Tors pvOous 
10 el péeArer Karas EFew 1 Toinow, ére Sé ex Tocwv Kat 

jwoiwy éotl popiwy, opoiws Sé cal wept Tav GrXr\wy boa THs 

abris éort peOddov, Aéywpev apEdpevor kata vow rpd- 

Tov ato TaY TpwTwv. érroTrotia Sy Kal 7) THS Tpaywdias 2 

moinots ere S€ Kwpwdia cat 7 SiOvpapBotrountixn Kal Tis 
15 aUANTUKAS 4 TreloTn Kal KOapLoTiKiS TAacaL TUyydvoUoLY 

ovoat puipnoes TO TvVOAOY, Siadépovor Sé GAANAWY TpLCIP, 8 

h yap T@ ev Erépois pupetcOar 4 Te Erepa 7 TH éré- 

pws Kal ui Tov abrov TpoTov. domep yap kal ypwpace 4 

, A A , > S& e \ , 

Kal oXnaAcL TONKA pipmovVTaL TiWes aTrecxalovTes (ol péev 
20 Oia Téyvns ot Sé 51a cuvneias), Erepor 5é Sia Ths povijs, 

ovT® Kav Talis elpnuévais Téyvats: Atracat pev trovobvTas 

\ / 9 e a \ / \ oe / / » 
Thy piunow év pvOu@ Kal RAoyp Kal dppovia, tovTos § 
h xwpis 7 pepiypévors: oloy dpyovia pev xal pudue ypo- 


12. Aéywyev apogr.: Adéyouey AC: (habuit iam 2 var. lect., ‘et dicamus et 


dicimus’ Arabs) 17. év Forchhammer (‘imitatur rebus_ diversis’ 
Arabs): yéve. Ac 20. ris pwv7s codd. (‘ per sonos’ Arabs): ris picews 
Maggi: avris ris picews Spengel 21. xdy Parisinus 2088: «al é» 


apogr. alia: xai Ac 
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I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
"kinds, noting the essential quality of each ;/ to inguire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come. 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the fiute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 


modes _of.. imitation. [ They differ, however, from one g ’ 


another in three respects,—the_mediym, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. ) : 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice; 
so in the| arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by shysom, Janguage, or ‘ harmony, 


either singly or ad 
7 
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pevat povov 7 TE avANTLK? Kal 7 KiOapioTLKN Kay el TLVES 
25 érepau Tuyydvovow ovcat ToradTar THY Suva, olov 7 TAY 
ouplyyov: atte 5é te pvOu@ [pipobyrar] ywpis dppovias 5 
} TaY SpynoTav, Kai yap obra. Sia TAY oynpaTiCopévor 
pvOpav pipodvtas cal 70n nal adn Kat mpdkes: 4 5é 6 
[évrorrovia] povoy tots Aoryous idols 4 Tois pérpors Kab Tov- 
147d Tors elre puyvood pet GAAnAwWY ElO” Evi Tie yéver yYpwpevyn 
TOY péTPwOV, <avaVULOS> TUyYavEL OvoA péxpt TOD VOY: OvdSeY 7 
# 9 / N \ , 4 
10 yap dy éyounev dvopdoat Kowwoy Tors Lwppovos Kal Fevapyou 
pipovs Kal Tovs Lwxparixods AOyous,; ovde ef tis Sud TpLpe- 
Tpwy f edeyelwv 7) TOV GAY TLVGY THY TOLOVTwY TroLOtTO THY 
pipnow: wrnv ot avOpwrot ye ouvdrrovtTes TH PETPM TO 
qmotety édeyevotrovous, Tovs Sé ErrotroLovs Gvoudfovaw, ody ws 
15 KATA THY pinoy ToNnTAS ANAA KoWH KATA TO LéTPOV Tpoe- 

14 N b \ / fo) 
ayopevovres. Kat yap Ay tatpixoy  ghuotxoy ti Sid Tov 8 
pétpav éexdépwow, ottw Kareiy ei@Oaciw: ovdeév Sé Kowor 
dori ‘Ounpe xa Eprredoxre? mrAjv To pérpov: S10 Tov pev 
wointny Sixacov xareiv, tov 5é huvavodoyov uadXov h trovn- 

20THv. opoiws Sé wav ef tus arravta Ta pétTpa puryviwr 9 
a b) , 4 ; 4 9 , 

qovotro Thy pipnow KaOarep Xaipnpwv érroince Kévtav- 
poy puxtny palrwdiay é€& amdvrav tov pétpwv, Kal TovTo 
25. ruyxdvovow apogr.: ruyxdvwow A° roatra: add. apogr. (‘aliae 
artes similes vi’ Arabs): om. A° 26. rw abrp dé = male (Margoliouth) 

pupotyras del. Spengel (confirm. Arabs) 27. # apogr. (‘ ars instrumenti 
saltationis’ Arabs): of Ac: ol <xapiéorepo> Gomperz: of <xaptérres> 
Zeller épxnorpay & male (Margoliouth) 29. éromrola secl. Ueber- 

, weg: om. 2 yrrots A rots] H rots yrots sive A yrrors rots coni. Vahlen 
1447 b 9. dywvuyos add. Bernays (confirmante Arabe ‘quae sine nomine 
est adhuc’) Truyxdve. odoa Suckow: rtuvyxdvovca Ac 15. xara 
7th» Guelferbytanus: ri xard A° Koh Ac 16. dvocxdy Heinsius 
(‘re physica’ Arabs: confirm. Averroes): sovorxdy codd. 22. paxrhy 
om. 2 paxriy paypdlay del. Tyrwhitt Kal Tovroy apogr.: Kal 
A® (om. Z): xalro. Rassow: otx 4dn xat Ald. verba 20-22 dpolws dé 


. tay pérpwy post 12 rovovrwy transtulit Susemih], commate post rootrwy 
posito, deletis 12 moaoiro rv ulunow et 22 xal wonrhy: sic efficitur ut 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 an 
language alone, and_that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to 7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic - 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet * to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac _. 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, ‘but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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TounThy Tpocayopevtéoyv. ep pev ovv TovTwy SwwpicOw 
“ Ld aA a A 
TovToY Tov TpoTrov: cial Sé Ties al Tao YpavTat Tots eipy- 


25 pévors, Aéyw Se olov pvOud nal péder Kal pétpy, orwep 


IT 


% te Tov SiOvpayBicav woinow Kal % Todv vopov Kal 7 
Te Tpaywdia nal 7 Kwpmdia: Stadépovos 5é Gre ati pév 
dpa macw ai 5& xata pépos. tavtas pey ov Aéyw Tas 
Siaghopas trav Texvav, ev ols rovodvTar THY pipnow. 

b A N A e 4 / , bd ,.- ‘OA 

Exret 6€ popoovras of prpovpevor mparrovras, avayKn 5é 
TovtTous 4 omrovdaious 7) havrous elvat (Ta yap 7On oyedov 
9 , 9 wn 4 , 9 A \ » 
del TovTows aKxodovOel povois, Kaxia yap Kai aperh Ta On 
Stadépovet mavres), Aroe Bertiovas 7 Kal’ Hyas 4 yelpovas 


5% Kal Tovovtous, @aoTrep of ypadeis: Tlodvyvwros pev yap 


, , \ , a , ec la # 
xpeitrous, Ilavowy dé yeipous, Avovictos dé opotous elxaler- 


Sirov 5é Ste Kal trav AeyOacav éxdorn pupnoewy E€er 2 


Tavras tas Stapopas Kal éoras érépa te Etepa pipetoOar 


“ \ 4 9 > , \ ? / \ 
ToUTOV Tov TpoTrov. Kal yap év opynoe Kal avAnoe Kal 8 


, v , Y \. 3 / \ ‘ 
10 KiBapio €l €OTL YEVET Bat TAVUTAS TAS AVOMLOLOTNTAS* KAL [ro] 


mepl tovs oyous 5é Kal THv Ypidopetpiav, olov “Opnpos 
pev BerXriovs, Kreopav S€é opoious, ‘Hynuwor 5é 0 @detos o 
Tas trapwdias tjomoas tTpatos Kal Niuxoydpns o ray Aeru- 
da yxelpous: opoiws 5€ xal arepl rovs SiOupayBovs Kat rept 


15 Tovs vopous, womep Tyast KuxAwras Tipodeos cai Diro- 


verbis guctoddyor paddAov 4 wotnrhy mwpocayopevréov concludatur locus = 
24. af Ald. 1586: ai Riccardianus 16: of Ac 26. diOupduBwv apogr. 
28. waco. apogr. ody apogr.: ob Ac 29. ols Vettori: als codd. 
1448 a3. xaxig. . . dpery apogr. 2: xaxla ... dperh AC 7. & Morel 
8. rp apogr.: 7rd Ac 10. 7d om. Ald.: secl. Susemihl: rg Bywater 
12. 6 ante ras add. apogr. 13. rpaywdlas ut videtur 2 (‘qui primus 
faciebat tragoediam’ Arabs) Aedd5a, A® pr. m. (recte, ut in Iliadis 
parodia, Tyrrell: cf. Castelvetro) : AnArdda apogr. A° corr. (7 supr. et m. rec.) 
15. domwep yas codd.: worep <’Apyads> Castelvetro: ws Ilépoas <xal> 
F. Medici: ®owep yap coni. Vahlen: Gowep obrws fort. Z (‘sicut imitatur 
quis, sic Cyclopas ete.’ Arabs): dozep of rov’s coni. Margoliouth 
Kuxdwras] xuxdwras AC 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

( There: are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre.} Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and~ ~ 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. - | 3 pre P1O A |i a 
Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and ,— ,,, 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type +..5, 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks . 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent | 
men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or | z 
as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus _ 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less ( 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. ~~ 7 
Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. . Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 
and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 
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Eevos: [uspnoarto dv tis'] év tH adtn 5é Siadopa Kai 7 
tpaywdia impos thy Kwpwdiay Suéornxev’  pev yap yxel- 
pous 9 5é BeArrious pipetoOar BovrAgxcTar TeV viv. 
Ii "Ere 5é rovrwy tpitn Svapopa 76 ws Exacta TovTwY pLpUL7- 
20 catTo ay Tis. Kal yap év toils avtois nal Ta avTa pu- 
petcOar gorw ore pev atraryyédrovta (n Erepov te yuyvo- 
pevov, Botrep “Opunpos trovet, } @s Toy avTOV Kal mh peTa- 
BddXorra), 7) mavras was wpaTTovTas Kal évepyobvras [Tovs 
pipoupévors]. év rprol 89 ravrass Stadhopais 7 pipnois éorey, 
25 @>¢ eltropev nat apyds, év ols te kal Akal as. ote TH 
pev 6 avtos av etn pupmtns ‘Ounpm LodorrArs, ptpodvras 
yap aupw orrovdaious, TH 5é ‘Aprotopdve, mpdtrovtas yap 
wemobyras Kal Spdumas dps, 60ev wat Spdpata Kxanrei- | 
aOai tives avtd pac, ste et ldans Spévras. 610 Kat 
30 dvrurovotvTa, THs Te Tpaywdias kal Hs xoppdlas of Aw- 
pets (TIS péev yap Kwppdias ot Meyapels of te évtad0a 
@s én) Tis map avtois Snpoxpatias yevouévns, wad oi éx 
Luedias, éxelOev yap hv *Eiyapyos o mouths Tore 
mpotepos dv Xuwvidov nal Mdyvntos: nal ris tpaywdias 
35 éviot tav év TleXotrovynaw@) trotovpevoe TA OvoOpaTa anpetov: 
avTol pev yap Kopas Tas TeptoiKibas Karey dacw, *AOn- 
vaious 5¢ Sypous, as Kwpmdovs ovK ard TOU Kopatew De- 


16. [ueufoarro dy ris} secludendum coni. Vahlen Ty abry dé Vettori 
(‘in eadem discrepantia’ Arabs): ravrp 6¢ 797 M. Casaubon: atry 5¢ ry codd. 
18. ray viv om. ut videtur = 21. dré pev . . . yeyvdpevov] <> ore 
wey amayyé\ovra <oré 5’ > Erepdy te yryvomevov Zeller, recte, ut opinor: 
eodem fere pervenit Arabem secutus Margoliouth re secl. Zeller, Spengel 
22. rdv secl. Bywater 23. wdvras] rdvra J. Casaubon TOUS ptpLov- 
mévous seclusi (olim secl. Vahlen): tuetur Z: [rods] ueuotpevoy Friedrichs, 
Schmidt 25. xal & xal ds] dvayxaiws ut videtur = kai & om. AC: 
add. apogr. (confirm. Arabs) 32. Snuoxparelas A° 34. Xcewvldou 
Robortello (confirm. Arabs): xwvldov A° 35. fort. <d’> &o. Bywater 
36. adrol Spengel: ofro codd. ’"A@nvatlous edit. Oxon. 1760 et Spengel: 
dOnvaio codd. (cf. 1460 b 35), tuetur Wilamowitz 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from; — 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, | __ 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. ~~ — 

III ~ There is still a third difference—the manner in which > 
each of these objects. may be imitated. For the medium ~~ a 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take pruat™’™ 

~> ‘ another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 

person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 
(These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
(the medium, the objects, and the manner} So that from  * 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—-for both imitate higher types of. 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind ,~ 
as <Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same -~-{...° 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy. sr ** 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who — 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of ~— 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
_evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
called xa@pat, by the Athenians Ojo: and they assume — 
that Comedians were so named not from Kopalerv, ‘to — 
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yOévras GNA TH KaTa KOpas TAdYY aTimalopévous ex TOD 
usb doTews. Kal TO Tovey avrot pev Spav, ’AOnvaiovs Sé 
M@paTrew Wpocayopevey. wept pev ovv Tav Siadopav 4 
kal tocat kal tives THS pnoews eipjoOw Taidta. 
Iv *Eoixacr 5é yervijcas pév AWS THY ToUNnTLKNY airiaL So 
5 Twes Kal abrat puotxai. TO TE yap puipetcOa, cUpduToY 2 
a 9 , b / ? / \ 4 , 
tots avOpwroas éx traidwv éoti, Kal tovtm Svadépovor 
Tov Gdr\gwv Edov OTe pipntixetaroy éot. Kal Tas pan- 
ces moveirar ova pysnoews TAS TMpwras, Kal TO yalpery 
ToS pipnuace waytas. onpetoy S¢ TovTov TO cupPaivoy 3 
oN “ ” aA 3 fal Cc a 4 
10 é7l TOV Epywy: & yap avTa AVTINPAS Opapev, TOUTWY Tas 
eixovas Tas padtora nKpLBwpévas yaipoyev Oewpodvtes, olor 
Onpiwy te poppas THY aTipoTaTwy Kal vexpwv. aitoy Sé 4 
cab rovtou, Ste pavOdvery od povoy Tois hirocdpars Hote Tov 
GNA Kal Tois AdXoLs Opoiws, GAN él Bpayd Kowewvod- 
a “A , “A 
15 ctv avTov. Sia yap TOTO yalpovat Tas eixovas OparTes, STL 5 
oupPaiver Jewppobvras pavOdve kai cuvrroyiterOar ti Exa- 
. as @ FAAS One hake b] \ 93 A V4 4, 
atov, oloy Stu obTos éxetvos: érrel dav pi) TYYN TMpoewpaKdds, 
® 
oy 1 pipnua tromjoee thy HOSovny GAA Sia THY atep- 
yaciay } THv ypovdy 4 Sia ToravTny Twa GAXdnV aitiay, 
\ 4 XN e nA “A A (ol e , 
20 Kata puow 8 dvTos Hpiv Tod pipetoOar Kal Tihs dppovias 6 
cal rod pvOpod (Ta yap pétpa StL popia ToY pvOuav éore 
4 9 b a 4 \ 2 / \ 
pavepov) && dpyns mwepuxotes Kal aita padiota Kata 
puxpov mmpodyovtes eyévynaoay THY Toinow éx TaV adTooyxe- 


1448 b 1. xal 7d moiety . . . mpocayopevew om. Arabs 4, SdAws om. 
Arabs 5. abrac Ald.: atral A° 13. wal rovrouv apogr. (confirm. 
Arabs): xal roiro A®: [xal rovrov] Zeller: xat [rodrov] Spengel: cai <déyos > 
rotrou Bonitz 18. ovx 7 Hermann, et 2, ut videtur: ovy? codd. 

Thy noovhy om. Arabs 20. 6) coni. Vahlen: dé codd. . 22. xal adra] 
wpds aira Ald.: <els> atrd xal Gomperz: xai adrd post uddora traiciendum 
esse coni. Susemihl 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village, — 
(xara xw@pas), being excluded contemptuously from the ~— 
14s city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is Spay, and the Athenian, mparrev. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 
IV Sh Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two. 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct nct_of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being that 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through _. 
imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the ‘pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
Thave evidence of this in the facts of experience. | 
Objects which in themselves we’ view with pain, we PAN) yal oe 
delight to contemplate when Saeaaced with minute , 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to4 
yo gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers ~ 
bat to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning "ene atta Thus the reason why men 5 » 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that_is_ he, For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation __ 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. eo 
Imitation, then, is one instinct! of our nature. Next, 6x a 
there is the instinct for ‘ harmony’ and rhythm, metres) ann 
being manifestly sections of f rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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ae 
Stacuatrov. SteorrdcOn Sé Kata Ta pixeta On % troinoss: 7 
2506 pev yap cEeuvoTepor Tas Karas éeutmodvTo mpdtes Kal 
Tas TOY ToLOUTwY, of 5é evTEAéoTEpaL Tas THY PavrwP, 
TpaTov ~poryous Trovobvtes, @oTEep ETEpos Duvous Kal eyxouca. 
Tov pev ovv mpd ‘Opunpov ovdevos Exopev eitrety TovodToy 8 
molnpa, eixds 8é elvas qrodAovs, ard Sé ‘Opnpou apkapévors 
30 Goriv, olov éxeivov o Mapyitns xal ta roavta. év ols xal 
TO apporrov [tauBetov] AOE pérpov, S10 Kal iapPBetov, xa- 
Nelras viv, Gre ev TO péTPW TOVTP idpBiLov GAAHrOUS. Kal9 
éyévovro TOY Tradalay ot pev Hpwixav ot Sé iduBwv troin- 
rat. domep 88 xal ta orovdaia pdduota TrounThs “Opnpos 
35 Hv (“ovos yap ovy Ore ev GAX<a> [67] Kal pyuHnoess Spapa- 
Tukds érroincev), obtws Kal Ta THs Koppdias oyjpara 
mpatos wvmédeaEev, od yoyov adda TO yedotov Spaparo- 
moujoas: o yap Mapyirns dvddoyov éyer, domep ‘Tdids 
19a Kal 4 ‘Odvacea mpos Tas Tpayedias, obrw Kal obros mpds 
Tas Kopwdias. tapadaveions 8 Tis tpaywdias Kal Kw- 10 
pwdlas of ef Exatépay THY Toinow Sue Kara THY 
oixelay dvow ot pev ayTl Tav iduBwv Kwpwdorro.oi éyé- 
svovto, ot S&¢ avtl trav érav tpaypdodiddoKado, Sia To | 
peiCova Kal évriporepa Ta oynpata elvat tadta éxelven. 


TO pev ovv émrioKxorely ei dp ever dn 4 Tpaywdia Tois 11 


27. drepo. Spengel: erepoc codd. 80. xal (post ofs) Ald.: xara Ac 


31. lapBloyv (bis) Ac lapBetov ante #AGe secl. Stahr 35. ddA Bonitz 
(confirm. Arabs): &AX’ ére codd.: adn’ Ere Tucker dpauarccas AS et Z: 
SpaparikGs apogr. 38. 6 apogr.: 7rd A° 1449 a6. yelfova apogr. : 


peitov Ac 7. ef dpa éxe: apogr.: mapéxe AC: dp’ Exe: Vahlen 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 
Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver , 
spirits imitated _nobl f ney 
7 good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
“of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as oe 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But. 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate-metre was also here introduced ; hence o, 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning ¢ 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 

1449 a the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and sthe Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, __ 
since the drama was a larger. and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
C 
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elScouv ixavas 4} ov, avtd te Kal’ abro txpiverar 4H vatt. 
cat mposta Oéatpa,adros Aoryos. yevouévn <O > ody aT apxiis 12 
10 avtoayediacTiKy, Kal abtn Kal 4 xopmdla, Kal pev aro 
tov éEapxovrwy tov SiBipayBor, » Sé dro tev Ta dar- 
oid & étc cal viv év toddais Tov Todcwv Stapéver vo- 
pulopeva, kata pixpov nvEnOn mpoayovray cov éyiryvero 
pavepoy auvris, Kal todas petaBords petaBadotca 1 
15 Tpaypdla ématcato, érel eoxye THY aiTAs piow. Kal 7013 
Té TaY vroKpiTaY MAHOos e& évds eis Sb0 mpawros Aioyv- 
dos Fyaye cal Ta Tov yopod HAdTTwoe Kal Tov Oyo 
TpwraywovicTny Twapecxevacev, Tpeis S¢ Kal oxnvoypadiay 
Lopowrys. ere Se TO péeyeOos ex pixpav pvOwy Kal ré- 14 
20 Fews yeAoias Sia To ex carupixov petaBarelv oe arre- 
ceuvuvOn. TO Te wéTpov ex TeTpapétpou layBetov éyévero- 
TO pay yap TpaToY TeTpaméeTpY expavTo Sid TO TaTUpLKNY 
Kal opynoticwrépay elvar THY Troinow, NéEews SE yevop~éevns 
aitn % pais TO olKeloy péTpoy edpe’ paddtoTa yap NEKTL- 
25K0v TOV péTpwv TO iapBeiov eat: onpetov 5é TovTov: 
TreloTa yap iauBeia réyopey ev TH StadéxtT@ TH pos 
adAndous, EEduerpa Sé ddruydnis nal éxBaivovres THs re- 
KTiKHS appovias. eri bé éerretcodiwy mAHOn Kal Ta GAN 15 


8. xplverat } vais kat AC: val secl. Bursian: xplverac elvac xal apogr.: Kptvac 
xat Forchhammer: fort. xplvyera: elvas  xal: atrd re xar’ atrd elvac 
Kpetrrov 7) wxpds Odrepa = ut videtur (Margoliouth) 9. yevouévn 8” ody 
Bekker: -yevomévy ody apogr.: -yevouévys ody Ac 10. abrooxediacrixy 
apogr.: avrocxediacrixjs A° 11. Padrcxd apogr.: Paiiirdtexna AS: Pavrexd 
vel gaia 2 12, dtayéver apogr.: diapévery Ac 15. abris Bekker : 
éaurjjs apogr.: atris A° 19. Adtews}] Ad~ers Z (‘orationes’ Arabs): <7 
Ad&s ée> Aé~ews Christ. Omissum vocabulum collato Arabe id esse Mar- 
goliouth suspicatur cuius vice Graeculi byyopla usurpant 20. carupcaxod 
Ac 21 et 25. layBlow Ac 27. étduerpa] terpduerpa Winstanley 

els Aexrixhy dapyovlay Wecklein (cf. Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 32): codicum 
lect. tutatur Arabs verba 25 onyetov-—28 dpyovlas suadente Usener 
secl, Susemihl 28. post A407 punctum del. Gomperz Ad\r\a ws 
apogr.: &\Aws A®: dda ols Hermann 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 

in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 

| question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 

—was at first mere improvi rovisation. The one originated -—-“© 
with the leans a the Dithyramb, the other with those — 

of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of | Gabe 

our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 

new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 

Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 

form, and there it stopped. ir nae | 
Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 — de ae 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the | ~ | 


m- 


gu ese. 


leading part to the dialogue. /Sophocles raised the number 
of actors to three, and added scene-painting,} Moreover, 14 
it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 


ry ™ &4 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the A seen i 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. (ese, F 
ORLETAS 


The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of Mio 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing, 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, — 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ or , 
acts, and the other improvements of which tradition 
tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
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@s Exacta KoopnOjvar rAéyerar ~oTw Hyiv eipnuéva* Tro- 
go Av yap av tows epyov ely SteEévar xa” Exaortov. 


V "H 8€ cwoppdia dorly dorep eltropev pipnos pavroTépwy 
pév, ov pevTot Kata Twaoav Kaxiav, adda Tov aicypod 

9 \ a / \ al 9 e VA 
€oTt TO yeNotoy poptoy. TO yap yEedoloy eat apdpTn- 
f \ 3 4 \ b / 9 
pa te Kal aloyos avwduvov xai od POaptixoy, oloy ev- 
35 00s TO yeXotov mpdcwroyv aicypov te Kat Sveotpappévov 

fi ” 2Q7 e \ @ A , / 

avev odvyns. ai péev ovv Tihs Tpaypdtas petaBdoes Kal 
5.’ dy éyévovto ov AcAnOacw, 4 Se Kwoppdia Sid TO py 


bo 


omovddtecOa, &E apyns edabev: Kal yap yopov Kwpypdav - 
: geen 

149b OYé mote 0 dpywy edwxev, Grr eOedovtal Foav. dn Sé 

TXNpATA Twa avTHs eéyovans of Neyopevos aUTHS Tromntal 

/ , \ / > a / A 
pvnuovevovtar. tis dé mpoowra amédwxev 7 mpodoyous 78 

wAnOn itroxpitav Kal Goa ToLvavTa, Hyvontat. To dé pv- 

A 9 4 \ / \ \ 3 9 n 

5 Gous mroveiy ['Eniyappos xai Dopyis] ro pev €& apyis 

éx Xuxerlas HAG, Tav Sé "AOnvnow Kparns mpatos hpkev 

adépevos THS tapBiucns idéas Kaforov Trotety AOyous Kal 
pvOous. 1) pev ovv erroTrotia TH Tpayw@dia péxpe pev TOD pera 4 

pétpou [peydrov] pipnots elvar crrovdaiwy nKodovOncev’ Te 

\ / e a ” \ ? 9 a 
10 6€ TO pétpoy airdobv Eyew Kal amayyedlay elvat, TavTy 


29. swept pév ody rotrwy rocatra add. Ald. ante torw 32. add’ F rod 
alexpod Friedreich: d\Aa <xarad 7d yedotov, > Tod <8’> aloxpoi Christ: ‘sed 
tantum res ridicula est de genere foedi quae est portio et ridicula’ Arabs, i.e. 
adAd pbdvov 7d yedotby ore Tov aloxpot 8 udpidy dort cal Td yedotov Z, quod ex 
duabus lectionibus conflatum esse censet Susemihl] (1) d\Ad pdprov pdvory 7d 
yerotby dor. robo aloxpov, (2) dANA Tod aloxpod ubpidy éore Kal Td -yedotov 

83. yédoov (bis) A® 1449 b 3. of Aeybueror] dAlyo. wey of Castelvetro : 
éAlyo. ev [ol] Usener 4, wpodéyous A®: mpédoyor Christ : Aéyous Her- 
mann 6. "Exlxapuos xai Pbpus secl. Susemihl: <éxetOev yap forny> 
’"Exlxapyos cal Poputs post #AGe Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 337 A, 
recte, ut opinor 8. eldéas AC 9-10. péxpe wey rod pera uérpov Thurot 
(cf. Arab.) : wéxyps udvou nérpou peyddou codd.: uéxpe pév rod uérpy <év whxer> 
peyaddry coni. Susemihl: péxpe uev rod pwérpy Tyrwhitt: wéype udvou <rof dea 
Abyou éu>pérpov peyddou Ueberweg 10. weydédXov codd.: secl. Bursian: 
pera AGyou Ald. et, ut videtur, Z tw Ald.: rd Ac 11. radrn Ac 
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them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 15 
taking. 


f 
f 


Vv ‘Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters ‘> / 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the | 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of ~— 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious , ~.’s_ 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does — 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
jand the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
\ Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 
1449 » treated seriousl}. It was late before the Archon granted =< 
a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 


pee 


Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details ‘Te- 


as the 


main unknown. As for the plot, it came originally from — ¢\‘ 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, p girs’ 
abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 
his themes and plots. 

ay Epic ¢ poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 4 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that( Epic _ poetry admits but one kind of 


ay nate 4 


metre, et 18 _harrative In form. They ‘differ, _ again, 
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Stahépovow: ére 5é re pjxer, <émel> 4) pév Ste pddora 

mewparas bird piav Tmeptodoy jrLov elvat 7 puxpov eEpdAarTev, 

4) 8¢ érorrotia doptc tos TS ypdove, Kal TouT@ Siaéper* KaiToL 

15 TO Tp@Tov opoiws év Tais Tpay~wdiass TovTO érrotovy Kal év 
Trois érecw. pépn © éotl Ta pev tadtd, Ta Sé tdia Tis 5 

tpaywoias: Siomep Saris mep tpaypdias olde o7rovdaias 

xa davrns, olde wal wept érav: & pev yap éroTrotia 

éxet, umapyel ™ tpaypdia, & S¢ avra, ob wavta év Ti 

20 €zrotrotia. 

VI Tlept ev otv ths év epaieT pots MILNTLKHS Kal Trept Ko- 

A ppdias torepoy epoduev, repli Se mpayecas Aéywpev ava- 

26 Cd NaBovtes avrijs ex Tav eipnuévov Tov yivomevoy Spov Tis 
OE" obelas. gor oby Tpayedla plunots Bparees orrovoaias 2 
25 Kal Terdelas péyeDos éexovons, (jdvopevy Adyp oye! xuwpis éxa- 

0. oT» THY elddy év Teig-poplots, SpavTwY Kal ov ou amray- 
| yedlas, 5 éddov nal poBou mepaivovoa Thy TeV ToLOvTOD 
a rabnudrav Kabapaw. rey pow. Aéyw Sé ASucpévov pév Oyo Tov 3 
éyovta puvOmov Kal dppoviay cal pédos, To Sé ywpis Tois 
ce ‘ae'*30 elSeot To Sia pétpwv Evia povoy TwepaiverOar Kai mad Erepa 
aa Sia pérovs. érrel 5 mpdtrovres rowdvtTa TH pinoy, 4 
mparov pev é& dvdykns ay ein Te popiov Tpay@dias o 

THs SyYpews KOopos, elta peXoTrotia Kal EELS: ev TOVTOLS yap 

jolouvrat THY ppnow. Réyw Se rA€Ew pev avrny THY TaVv 


12. dc<apépe. Hermann (confirm. Arabs) <éxel> 7 wév Gomperz: <7> 
h pev coni. Vahlen: <el> 4 uev Tucker: % uev yap apogr. 14. rotrw 
(? rodro pr. m.) A® dtapépovew Christ 16. éxeow et dace var. lect. 
= (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs Tavrda apogr.: Taira Ac 19. 
avrie AC: abrh apogr.: airy Reiz: é¢v avry Richards 21. wév add. apogr. : 
om. A° 22. dvadaBévres Bernays: dwodaBdyres codd. 25. éxdory 
Tyrwhitt: éxdorov codd. 28. wadnudrwy corr. apogr., : paOnudruv 
Ac 29. cal wédos] cal pérpov Vettori: secl. Tyrwhitt 30. pdvor] 
pépia Z (* partes’ Arabs) 34. adriv] ratrny Bywater 
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in their length: for frragedy endeavours, as far as 

possible, to confine itself to a a single revolution} of the —TIME 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this “limit ; cwaat the as ax 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 

second point of difference ; though at first the same 

freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry :{ for all the elements of an Epic poem are found | 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 7 ~~ 
found in the Epic poem. } 

VI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss yr 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

‘Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 cae 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; ‘in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and 
fear effecting the proper p' tion of these emotions, By 8 
“language embellished’ I mean language “into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony, and song enter. By ‘the several kinds | 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. « j 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 + 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation. By ‘Diction’ < 
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Eyer maow. émel dé mpatews eos pipnots, TpaTretac d€ 5 
bro Tiey mparrovtar, ods dvayKn Trovovs. Twas elvat KaTd 
te TO 7005 Kal tyv Suavorav (ta yap TovTwy Kal Tas 
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mpafeov elvat, Sudvoray kal 00s, nal Kata tavtas Kat 
Tuyydvovet Kal atroruyydvover mdvtes), éoti by. THS pév 6 
4 e A e a A A \ 
mpagews o pi0os 7 pipnois: Aéyw yap pidOov TovTOV, THY 
cuwleow tav mpayuatov, ta S€ 70n, Kal’ 6 trovovs Twas 
J / \ / 4 / PJ ¢ / 
eivait gapev ros mwpartovtas, Sidvoray Sé, év Scots Aéyov- 
bd 4, , \ 9? 4 , 9 4 
Tes amrodetxviacty TL} Kal atropaivovtas yvounv. avayen7 
ovy mraons tpayodias pépn elvas &€, nal’ & rod Tis éotlv 
9» tTpaywdia: tadta & éotl pdOos nal On Kwai réEcs Kal 


10 dudvora Kal Bipis Kal peérotrotia. ols pev yap plpodvrat, 
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Svo0 pépn éotiv, ws 5é pipodvrar, &, & Sé piypodyrat, Tpia, 
A »>Q/ 4 \ > , bd) b] 
Kat Tapa TadTa ovdév. ToUVTOLs pey OvY <TravTEes> [ovK dALyoL 8 
autav] ws eitreity Kéeyxpnvras Tois eldeowv: Kal yap deus Eyer Trav 
xat W005 Kal pd0ov cal réEw nal wéros cal Sidvotav oaav- 
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35. pérpwv] dvoudrwy Hermann, collato 1450 b 15 36. waow Maggi: 
wacav codd. 38. da dé Zeller dia yap rolrwy . .. wdvres in 
parenthesi Thurot 1450 a1. wéguxew de apogr.: mépuxey AS atria 
codd.: airlas Christ 3. 6% Eucken: 6é codd. 4, rolrov] roiro 
Maggi: secl. Christ (cf. Arab.) 5. «ad Ac: xaé’ & apogr. 8. 
xa’ & wod apogr.: xaOorola Ac 12. ob« édlyo atraév ws elxrety codd. : 
éAlyou alrévy <dwrayres> ws elweiy coni. Bywater: ovx dAlyo abraéy <dAda 
wavres> ws elreiy Bursian : ovx dNlyo avrav om. 2, sed wdvrws (?=wdvres) 
add. (vid. Margoliouth). Secluso igitur tanquam glossemate otk éN-yo. 
alray, scripsi <mwdyres> ws elrety: cf. Rhet. ji. 1, 1854 a 12, éAlyow codd.: 
ovdev ws elwety AC marg., ubi 6Alyor glossema esse suspicor, veram lect. ovdéey 
ws elrety: Dem. or. xxxvili. 6 wdvrwy tov mwrelorwy ws elrely, ubi ror 
whelorwy secluserim. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen mwdyres quoque . 
omisso, tovTos pév ody ws elweiy scripsit: ov dAlyo ab’rdy <d\N &y wior 
wayvres> Gomperz: ov« édlyo av’ray <d\dd wdvres maot> Zeller: <mdyres 
év waow abrijis> Susemihl 18. Spes vel byw apogr.: Sys Ac way 
iure suspexeris 
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Dre Leow 
I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 


or 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

\.” ( Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action} and an 5 

“>> action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

1450a for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 
and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, the Plot is the 6 
imitation of the action :—for by plot I here mean the <— 
arrangement of the incidents. By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six Pa eee which 7 
parts determine its haa atronaa ee Plot, Character, iG 
Diction, T Phought, t, Spectacle Song. z ( Two of the parts con- 
stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 
the objects of imitation; And these complete the list. 
These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 
poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as ‘Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 
( But most important of all is the structure of thea = — 
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25 Tpaywdiat eioly Kal GAws TrotnTal TroAXNOl ToLOdTOL, Oloy Kat 


Tav ypadéwy Zedkis rpos Tlokvyvwrov rrétrovbev: o pev yap 
TloAvyvwros dyabos nOoypados, 4 Sé ZevEidos ypady ovdev 


Eyer 700s. ere eav tis edeENs OF pnoes HOvKas Kal NéEE 12 
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Keypnuévn tpaypoia, éyovoa Sé pi0ov kal cvotacw mpa- 
yeatov. ampos S€ Tovros Ta péytota ols vexarere! ” 
Tparypoia, Tov pvOov pépn eotiv, ai te wepgrérecae Kal ava- 

‘ywopicess. Er. onpetov Ott Kat ot éyyerpouvres ‘Troveiy 1po- 
repov Suvavrar TH réker nal Tols 7Oeow aap n Ta 


Tpaypata auviotracOat, olov Kat ot mperre qountat oyedov 


Gravres. dapxn yey ovv kal oloy puxn 0 piOos Tis rips Tpa- 


16. ddAd wpdgews kal Blov cai evdanovlas kal 7 xaxodatpovla ev mpdte codd., 
sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in opere’) ; 
unde Margoliouth éA\d wpdtews cat Blov, <6é Be Blos> év wpdée, quod pro- 
bant Diels, Zeller, Susemihl. Codicum lectionem ita supplet Vahlen, «xa 
eVdatpovlas <xal xaxodatnovlas, 7 5é evdacuovla> xal 7} Kaxodacuovla 


20. mrpdrrovow] mpdrrovras wootow coni. Vahlen cuprapahanBavover 
Guelferbytanus pr. m., Spengel: ouumepshauBdvovow Ac 26 et 27. 
TloAvyvworoy et Todvyyworos A° 28. Adéee xal Stavolg Vahlen (confirm. 
Arabs): Aéges wat dcavolas codd. 29. od add. apogr. (‘nequaquam’ 


Arabs): om. A®: fort. ovdauGs Margoliouth 30. ) apogr.: # Ac 36. 
ouvleracba codd.: cumordva: Thurot 
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incidents. | For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but — 

of an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 

its end is a mode. of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 

actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic \ / 
action, ‘therefore, is not with a view to the representation J 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the — 

actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of 

a tragedy ; ; and the end ‘is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 

without action there_ cannot be a tragedy ;, there may be 

without character. / | The tragedies of most of our modern 

poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 

general this is often true. It is the same in painting; 

and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. _ 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis  ~_.,.-.., 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string12 -~ 


} 
f 
i 


together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as ~ 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 

( Besides which, the most powerful elements of F emotional 13 
interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or ‘Reversal ‘of Intention He 2 
and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. \ A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct 
the plot. It is the same with almost all the early 
poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, — 
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Strep él Tav NOYwY THs TodTIKHS Kal pnTopLKAs Epryov 
€oTiy: ob pev yap apyxaior ToMTUKaS erolouy AéyovTas, of 
5é viv pntopicds. eortiv 5é 00s pev To TovodToy b Synrot THY 
mpoalpeow omoid tis [mpolacpetras 4 pevryers Sudmrep ove 


10 €yovoww 7005 tav Aoyov év ols ove gots SHrov H ev 
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h xaQorov tt arodaivovrat. rérapToy 88 rev Aeyouevoy 1 
réEis: DAéyw 5é, Borwep mporepoy elpnrar, AéEw elvar tHv 


15 dec THs évopacias Epunveiay, 5 Kal eri trav eupérpwv Kat 


érl Tav Aoywv Eyer THY avTnv Siva. Tav Sé NovTav 
[wévre] 4 pedorrovia péyiotov Tav ndvopdTrav, % Sé dus 
spuyayoyixay pe, ateyverarov d€ Kal HKLoTa OiKEtoy THS TroLn- 
TUKAS* <lo>ws yap THS Tpaypdias Sivapis Kal dvev ayavos 


38. rapamrdjowv . . . elxdva supra post mpaypdrwy v. 31 collocavit Castel- 
vetro. 1450 b 1. a Aelwere AC 8. re codd.: a Hermann 6. 
érl trav Ndéywr secl. M. Schmidt 9-11. dwotd ris . . . qetryes 6 Adywr 


Gomperz, alios secutus: dwotd ris (6 wota tls) éy ols otk fore Sirov 4 
Wpoatpetrar  pevyer: dudmep obx Exovow FOos Trav Adbywr év ols pnd’ Srws For 
& mus (8 re apogr.) mpoapetrac H petyer 6 Adyww AC: drola tis’ dibwep ovK 


éxovow . . . peryer 6 Aéyww (verbis év ols ovx Eore Siow H wpoatpetrac 7} 
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the soul of a tragedy: pes holds the second place. =~ 2 
1460b A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure ~ 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a t 
view to the action. és =e 
'3’ Third in order is Thought,—tthat is, the faculty of 16 «= ~ 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral)17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. — 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is oe eae 
proved. | to be or not to be, or a general maxim is A 


enunciated. 
ry (4) Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 as 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the Y 


-» expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is ae 
the same both in verse and prose. 7 
(@ Of the remaining elements fong holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 
© The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of ‘-.- ; 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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Kal Tp@Tov Kal péytoTtoy THS Tpaywdlas éotiv. xKeitar bn 2 
25 piv THY Tpay~@diay Terelas Kal SAns mpdkews clvay pi 
pnow exovons Te péyeDos: éoruv rap drov Kal pndey eyo 
rent memmawemcmnate regs Oe ee eeaersas: 
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AeuTAY. apyn Sé dorw 5 abro pev pH EE avdyKns peT 
GdXo éotiv, pet exeivo & Erepov wépuxev elvar 4 yiverOar: 
\ \ > 4 A > A > bh 4 
30 TeAeut? Sé rovvavtiov 6 avTo per GANO TéduKev clvat 7} 
| . €& dvayKns 4 Os él TO TroAv, peta Sé TodTO GAXO ovdév: 
rN , . péoov Sé 5 wal adro per GrXO Kal per éxeivo EFrepov. 
or ee ve | \ > 06 ‘a éardbev & 
tyr” 8et dpa Tos ouvert@tas eb puOovs pHO omobev éervyxev 
a ' ApyeoOar pn Srov érvye TedeuvTav, GAA KexpfjaOar Tats 
35 elpnuévars idéaus. ete 8 erred TO Kadov Kal Spov Kal arav 4 
mpayua & cuvéornKev ex TWaV ov pOvoY TaiTa led al 
Set Eye GAAA Kal péyeDos wwrdpyew py TO TUYOY* TO. 
yap_wadov évcagsssbey wal rages doviv, 816 obre méppexpov 
ay TL yévorto Kadov Cdov (cuyyeitar yap 7 Oewpia éyyds 
40 ToD dvatcOnrov ypovou yiwopuévn), ore Tappéyebes (ov yap 
Wsladua 1 Oewpia yiveras GAN olyetat Tots Oewpodor TO ev 
, \ \ fié ? A la > 4 / 
kat TO Srov &x THS Oewpias), olov et pupiwy aradiwv cin 
Coov: wate Set xabatep emi Tov copdTwov Kal éri Tov d 
Soov exe pev péyeOos, TobTo dé evovvorzoy civar, odTwH 
24. 6) Bywater: 0’ Ac 28. uh e& dvdyxns codd.: é& dvdyxns wh Pazzi 
35. ldéas apogr.: eldéas Ac 88. wdupexpory Riccardianus 16: way uxpdy 
A: wdyu pixpdvy Laurentianus lx. 16 40. xpévouv secl. Bonitz: tutatur 


Arabs rappéyedes Riccardianus 16: wav uéyeOos AC: mdvu pera. Lauren- 
‘tianus lx. 16 1451 a 3. cwrdtwr] ovornpdruy Bywater 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 
Vil These principles being established, let us now discuss ¢ a Ki ory 


the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first an aan 
soiesrichee hea 
and most important part of of Tragedy. ' P 


Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an‘ 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude; for there may be a whole that’ 
is wanting in magnitude. A-whole is that which has 3 . 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that@|-\ 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
/ follows some other thing, either by necessity, or-as a rule, 
but has nothing following its“ -A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 
Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 4 
a living organism or any whole composed of parts, must 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on -=~ 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small — 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, ‘can one of vast size be 
1451 a beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as Yor instance if there were a picture a thousand miles 
Jet- ~, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
= certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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6. 6 add. Bursian pev apds AC: mpds wey apogr. 8. xr\epvdpay 
apogr. 9. GAdore gacly codd.: dddo7’ elwOaow M. Schmidt ; quod olim 
recepi, sed mworé xai &ddore vix aliud significare potest quam ‘olim 
aliquando.’ Quae in Arabe leguntur (‘sicut solemus dicere etiam aliquo 
tempore et aliquando’), alterutri lectioni subsidio esse possunt 17, 
évt Guelferbytanus: yéve A° (cf. 1447 a 17): rp y’ é& Vettori éviwy 
secl. Spengel 18. ai ante woAdal add. apogr. 
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| e which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

2 the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

wlt"| which can be easily embraced by the memory. The6 —~ 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:——the greater the length, the 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 
size, provided that the whole be perspicuous. And 
to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 
proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that a 
the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
good, or from good fortune to bad. 

Vill Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist “— 

© in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence thea 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in alls 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned ‘ 

the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 

all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


"Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
: D 
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TO ayeppo, ay ovdéy Oarépov yevopévov avayKaiov 7, 
eixds Odrepov yevécOar, adda rept pilav mpakw « 
dey opev THY OStcceav cuvéctnaev, opoiws Sé Kal 
30 TAvdda. pr odv Kabdtrep Kal év rais GANAS popnTiKais % p. 
pipmors évos éoriv obTw Kal Tov pdOor, eel rpdkews pipnors 
éoTl, pias Te elvar Kal TavTNS GANS Kal Ta pépNn TUVETTG- 
pat TOY TpaypaTov oTws wate peTaTEpLévou TVOS MEépoUS 
7 apatpoupévov SvahépecOar Kai xiveicOas To Sdov- 3 yap 

35 Mpocov 7} 47) Tpocoyv pndey trocee emidnroy, ovdey popLov Tod 
Grou éoTiv. 

IX Pavepov Sé &€e TaV eipnuévwvy Kail Gre ov TO TA 
yevoueva Aéyetwv, ToUTO ToLnTOD épyov éativ, GAN ola dy 
yévotto kal Ta Suvata Kata TO EiKos 4 TO GvayKaiov. oO yap 2 

1451 (oTOpLKOS Kal O TOLNTNS OV TO 7 Eupetpa eye 7 ApeTpa 
Stadépovew (ein yap av ra ‘Hpoddrov eis pétpa treOjva, 
cai ovdév Prov ay ein totopia Tis weTa pEeTPOU 7 avev péTpwV)* 
GNrAa ToUT@ Siadéper, TH TOY pey TA yevopeva éyeLy, 

sTtov 6€ ola ay yévorro. 810 Kal dirocopatepovy xai3 
omovdaloTepoy Toinots iotopias éoTiv:  pev yap Toinots 
padrrov Ta Kaorov, 7 8 icropia ta Kal” Exactov réyet. 
gorw 8 xaBorgov pév, TO Toiw Ta Toia atta oupBaiver 4 
Néyery H) 1WpadTTEy KaTa TO EiKOS 7) TO AVaryKaloV, OU oTO- 

10 yateras 1 Tonos dvopata émitiOeuévn: TO Se Kal Exa- 
otov, Ti AdxtBuadns émpagev H vi &tradev. = eart pee ody THs 5 


Kaopmdias 7 TovTO SHAOY yéyovey’ GVaoTHoaVTES yap TOV 
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. host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
_ probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our — 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other4 _ 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated : 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must | 
imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union | 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is | 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 


disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes - + '- oe 


no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. | 
Ix It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what — 
has happened, but what “may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 
1451b poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 = 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 


the _univergal, history the particular. By the universal 4 1 late 


I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion i= 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 

aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 

the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 


t 
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a Q A > 9 , > 7 a 
piOov Sid TaY eixoTwY ov TA TUYOVTa OVOMaTa' Be 
Béacw, al ody dorrep ot iawBorrosol trept Tov Kal’ exagrew 

“A 9 A A ‘ “ / 9. Z 
1s Totovow. él dé THS Tpaywdlas TOY yevopévoy CvopaTe@rv 6 
> / v 79 4 J \ 4 “No A 
avréyovtat. ailtiov & ote wiOavov éors to Suvarov. Ta pev 
9 \ U4 ” 4 lA A \ 
ovy £n Yyevoueva ovTTW TWicTEevopeY elvas SuVaTa, TA SE Ye- 
vopeva havepov Stu Suvard, ov yap dv éyéveto, ci Hv adv- 
vata. ov py adda Kal év rais tpaymdiais éviais pev 7 
207) dv0 TaY yywpipwv éotiv ovoparav, Ta Sé ddda TeTroLn- 
péva, év évlais 88 od8 Ev, olov év TS ‘AydOwvos Aver: opoiws 
yap éy TOUT@ Tad TE TPayyaTa Kal TA dvopaTa TreTronTat, Kal 
| 
ovdey HTTov evppaiver. oT ov TravTas eva. CnrnTéov TaV 8 
Tapadedopéevwy pvOwv, wept ods ai tpaywdiar eiciv, avr- 
25 éyecOar. Kal yap yedotov TodTo Entei, eel nal Ta yvo- 
5 / / aa) ) > ’ Fis / 
pia orjlyoLS yuwpia EoTLVY AAXN Gpyws evdpaiver Travras. 
Sirov ovv ex TovTwy Ste Tov ToinTHY paddov TaV pvOwY 9 
elvat Set trounrny 4 TOV pétpwv, Bow TroinTs KaTa THY p- 
pyoiv dori, pipetras 6é Tas mpdkes. xdv dpa cupBy yevo- 
30 peva Trovety, ovBev Hrrov TroimntHs éoTL’ TOV yap yevopévav 
évia ovdev KwAVEL ToLadTa elvat ola dv eixos yevécOar Kal 
Suvara yevécOat, xa’ 3 éxeivos adtav Toinrns eo. 
trav 8€ adArXr\jov pvOov kal mpafewv at émreccodt@bdets 10 
«- emesis 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being ¢ 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 

we do not at once feel sure to be possible; but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 

have happened. Still there are some tragedies in which 7 ~—— 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 

in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike — 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 

We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received8 == 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 

it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 

are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 

to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the_ maker of plots rather than of verses ; = 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 

an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 

there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 

_ and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 

their poet or maker. 


_ Of all plots and Bowens: _ be a capcret are: the worst. 10 
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7 Ny / 2 Xré 8 bY bY , b A ra) bd e . » = 
etoly yeiprotas’ Aéyw 8 errevcodi@dn pdOov ev @ Ta éTrELT 
4 > A 
35 obva pet’ GANA OUT EtxdS OUT avayKn elvat. ToLadTaL 
\ a e_N Se 4 a ’ > , e_eA 
5é vrovobvras bro pév TOV PhavAwy Trontav St avTovs, vd 
6é Trav dyabav 8a Tovs wroKpitas: aywvicpata yap 
A 4 fe) 
movovvres Kal Tapa thy Svvauw Trapateivovres pOov Tod- 
usta rds Stactpépery avayxdlovrar ro épekhs. ret Sé ov 
, a 
fovov terclas éorl mpatees n piunow adda Kal oBepay 
Kal Rese, tavta 5é yivetat [kal] pardoTa Stay yévntat 
Twapa thy So£av, xa) padrov <brav> 8. ddAAnAa* TO yap Bav- 
5 pactov ovTws ees paddov H ef amo Tov avToudTou Kal 


fo} , A le) 
THS TUYNS, eel Kal TOY amd TKyNns TadTa OavpaciwTaTa, 


Soxet Soa womep érrirndes paiverau yeyovévat, olov ws o 
avépias 0 tod Mirvos év “Apyes arréxtewvey Tov aitiov Tob 
Gavarov To Mitu, Oewpodvrs éwrecdy: Eoixe yap Ta ToLadTa 

10 oUK eixH yevéoOal: WoTE avayKn TOS TOLOUTOUS Elvat KaA- 
ALous pUOous. 

x Eici 5€ trav pvOov of pev amroi of Sé memdeypévot, 
kal yap ai mpabers Ov papnorers of pdOot eiow tmdpyxov- 
aw evOvs ovcat Toratrar. éyw S€ ardjv pev paki. hs 

I5 yivopevns WoTEp WpioTrat ouvEyoUS Kal pds avev TPEgsTeE- 


—— Tédgs 1 avayvwpiopod 4 petdBaots yiverat, wemdeypévyn 


mom OS otly Hs peTa avayvwpiopovd 4 Tepitrerelas 4 apoiy 7 
peraBacis dori. tadta &é Sei yiverOar é& adtiis Tis ov- 
ordcews Tov pvOov, aoTe éx THY Tpoyeyevnpévov cvpBaivery 
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Leal. plot‘ epeisodic’ in which # ‘sod , “mye 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 
1452 a Capasity, and -are-often-fereed:-to- break the natural. con- 
~lnuity. 
_, But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a 
_complete-action, but of. events terribl terrible and pitiful, Ss “Such i 


ome, h 
yes offeet is nee aes when the the - events come on us 
“byes surprise ; ¢ t: d_ when 


— = CREA te ieee met nna the ‘ee Cw Py é 
sk S cause and effect. The tragic 12 


“wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
() themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys s at Argos, which fell upon his “ 
murderer while he was a "a spectator at a festival, and killed 
Shim. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 








X Plots are either-Simple or Complex, for the actions =~ 

in real lif life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously _ 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 

_ the . change of fortune. ‘takes place without. Reversal of 
Intention and without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one inv which the change is +... 45 

accompanied by..such. Reversal, OF by ‘Recognition, or oe 4 


by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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20% é& avayKns 7 Kata TO eixos yiryverOar tadra- Siadéper 
yap qworv TO yiyverOar tade Sia Tade H peta Tdde. 
“XI "Eore S¢ mregurézeta ev 1) eis TO évavtiov TOY TpaTTo- 
Iv 4 a \ le) \ @ 
pévoyv petaBorn, [xabdep elpnrat,| nai todro S€ wotrep 
Aéyouev KaTA TO eixds 4 avayKaiov: woTep év TH Oddizrods 
25 MOav ws evppavav tov Oidiqrovy Kal amadddEwy Tod pos 
THhv pntépa hoBov, Snrecas bs Hv, Tovvaytiov émolncev: 
cal év to Auyxel 6 pdv ayopevos ws arrodavovpevos, o Se 
Aavais axorovOay as amoxtevav, Tov pev cuvéBn ex TOY 
lA bd a \ \ A 9 , 
mempaypévov amolavelv, tov S€ owbijvar. dvaryverpiats 2 
4 og \ v / 2 : / * a 
30 6€, @otrep xal Totvoua onpaiver, éE dyvoias eis yvaow 
peraBonr 7 ets piriay H ets éxOpav TOY mpos evTuxlay 7} 
ceed dvoTuyiay piciuevary< xaddorn 8 avayvepicis, Stay apa 
oo wrérevar yivevtat, oloy Eyer 4 év TH Oidirrobs. cioly pev 8 
otv kal GANaL avayvwpioes: Kal yap mpos apuya Kal ra 
, w” e 4 ¥ , 3 
35 TUyOVvTa éoTiW ws <d>Tep elpnta cupBaive, Kal et aé- 
, A \ 4 ” b / 9 b v7) 4 
Tpaye TIS Hn Werpayey Eat avayvwpica. GAN % pa- 
7 Mota Tod pvOov Kal 7 pddioTa THs mpdtews 7 ctpmucym 
. “~ éariv: 4) yap TowavTn avayvopiots Kal mepuréreya n Preor, 4 
—~ asa EEeu 7) HoRov, otwy mpa~ewy 4 Tpayodia pipnors wirdKeTac: 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoc. 
eens; 
XI Reversal of Intention is a change by which the — 


fen eee ee eames ON 


~ action veers round to its opposite, subject. always. ~~ 


ees a ee eee pet rem, 


to our ‘rule ‘of “probability. or necessity. Thus in the 


Oedipus, the 2messenger—comes—to- cheer~-Oedipus_and io (0 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by , / 


aN a 


revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. \ 
Again in thé Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to ~~ - eC 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay | 
him; but the outcome of the action is, that Danaus is ; 
killed and Lynceus saved. Ee: 
Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 @-’>}: * . | 
Soon to knowledge, producing love or hate between - >». a set 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. Bae rok 
The the best: 1 form of * recognition is coix is coincident, with a Revergal : 
of In Tatention, as as_in the Ocdipns, There are indeed other 3 
forms, Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may sometimes be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing , 
or not. But. the recognition which is most intimately | 
_ connected with the plot and action is, as we have said,> | 
the recognition of persons. ‘This recognition, ‘combined } 
1452 b with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions ; i me 
“producing these effects are those which, ‘by our definition, we 


oe ren 


Tragedy represents, Moreover, it is upon such situations | 


that the issues of, good or bad fortune will depend. ._. 


Meee wee 
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4 3 N \ © 9 , ~ b] > 4 
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oduynpd, olov of te ev T@ havep@ Oavator Kai ai trept- 
wouviat kal. Tpeces Kal boa Totadra. 
XII [Mépy S€ tpaypdias ols pév ws ecideor Set ypjobar 
, v \ \ \ \ A 9 a 
15 WpoTepoy eltopev, cata S€ To Trocdv Kal eis & Statpetrar 
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Kexwpiopéva tabe éotiv, mporoyos émetcoduoy e£odos yxo- 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 =—== 

that one person only is recognised by the other—when 

the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 

the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia} ——~- 

is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but’ — 

another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 

known to Iphigenia. TING 
Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of Intention 6. _ 

“and Recognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is _ \ wp 

ee 


the Tragic Incident. — The Tragic Incident is a dest structive ( t 
__or painful a action, such as death « on n the Stage, Lacan agony, a \ 
a 





re wounds and the like. ~, 


XII [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
_ We.now. come to the. quantitative .parte—-the-sepazate 
” a into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, , 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this last being ‘divided | 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These are common to all; ~ 
‘plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the“ 
stage and the Commoi. 

The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2‘ / ” 

precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is TA. 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 


{ 
aa ¥ § paces 
f 


choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy ~ 
which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part - 
the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 

Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests ~ 
or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- ~ 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3~- 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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mpatov péev Sijdov Stu ovTe Tos emvexeis avdpas Set peta- 
35 BaAdovras gaivecOa, && evtvyias eis SvoTvyiay, ov yap 
oBepoy ovdé édeewvoy TovTO GAA plapoy éotiv: OTE TOUS 
A ? 9 / 3 9 t 9 t ; \ 
poyOnpovs éE aruyias eis evtuyiav, atpaypdotatoy yap 
tour’ éoti TdvTwY, ovdey yap Exet Ov Set, oUTE yap piravOpw- 
1458.a Troy ovTE éNeeLVOV ovTEe hoBepov éaTiv: OVS av Td ) 
y goBep ovd av Tov opoddpa 
\ bY 2 / ’ 5 , ae f= = \ a 
movnpov é€ evruyias eis Suotuyiay petarinte* TO pév yap 


/ ” A € Ui , 9 9 ” 
pir.avO pwrrov exo. av n TOLaAUTH OVOTACLS aA OUTE éXeov 


Py ovte PoBov, o pev yap mepl Tov avdtvv éotw SvaTvyobrra, 
ope 
) 5 0 dé repli Tov Gpotoy, EdXeos pev Tepi Tov dvd£vov, poBos Se 
Cemar 


mepl Tov Spotov, WoTe ovTE édeeLvov oUTE hoBepoy EarTat TO 
nm e ‘\ Ww 4 4 4 A “~ 
ocupBaivoy. o petakv dpa TovTwy Aowros. Eats S€ ToLodros 3 
Ee e 4 > a 4 , 4 A 
0 pte apeTh Siadepwr Kal Sixacoovvy, pyre oid Kaxlay 
Kat poxOnpiavy petaBdrAdwy eis tiv Svorvyiay adda BV 


; e / / a 9 , 36 ” \ 9 , 
é lo apaptiay Tia, TWY ev peyahn o&m dvTwy Kai evTvyia, 


28. dy apogr.: ws A 1453 a1. ad rdv apogr.: avdrd Ac 5. EXeos 
pev. . . Tov Suocoy secl. Ritter (non confirm. Arabs) 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
. parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. ] 


XIII 0 As the sequel] to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 


what means the specific effect of Tragedy will he produced. «~ 

<i perisci-tragady. should, as. we have acen, be arranged 2 — 
not on the simple but on the complex plan, It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which. excité pity/and, Fear) this this _ ea @ & 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation, It follows . 
‘Plainly, in the first place, that the change. of 1 “fortune 
presented ‘must, “not. be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from _prosperity to adversity : for ‘this | moves 


ON earns eran me OY 


neither pity: ity nor fear ; 3 it merely shocks us. N or, again, *-~~- qo 
that of a bad man passing from adversity ‘to prosperity : 
- for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of “Tragedy? it’ 

1458 a possesses | ‘no single tragic’ quality; “it netther—satisfies 
the moral sense, nor calls forth pity of fear.__.Nor,—— - 
_again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- ; 
7 hibited. "A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy P o € 
the moral sense, buf, it would inspire _ neither pity nor, f 
fear ; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
“by _the misfortune of a man like ourselves.\ Such an 
‘event,’ therefore, wilt bée* “neither—pitifut nor terrible. 


\) - here remains, then, the character between these two 3 
\ } 





AD 


‘a "“-extremes, —that of a m j j 1 

\ ce 
; just, yet babes e_musioriune.s brought about not by.vice 
or A He must 
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be « one _who - is. highly. renowned ~and__prospero Ous,——8 
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olov Oiditrous nat @véorns Kal oi é« TY TOLOVT@Y YyEvav 
émipaveis dvdpes. avdyxn apa Toy Karas Exovta pvOov 4 
amrdobp eiva padrov } Sirdovdv, dorep tivés pact, cal pera- 
Barre ovx eis evtuytay ex Svotvyias adda Tovvaytiov 
15 €& evtuyias eis Suvotuylay, un Sia poxOnpiavy adra 86’ 
dpapriay peyadny 7 oiov elpyrac 7 Bertiovos padrov 7 
xelpovos. onpetov S& Kal TO yryvopevoys TpaToy péy yap 5 
ot wountal Tos TuxovTas pvOous amrnpiOpour, viv Sé arept 
° , > &S e , , , 
OAlyas olxias at KdANCTaL Tpaypbiat ouvTiMevTaL, olov 
20 Tept “AdXxpéwva cal Oidirrovy kai ‘Opéorny cal Meréaypoy 
xal @véorny cat Tyrehov Kai Goois arrows oupPéBnKev 
Aa “ 5 a A lo e \ } a \ / 
 wabeiy Sea 7 Twoujoa.  pev ody Kata THY TéxyYnV 
ei ld DJ U4 “A 4 a, > \ A 
KadXioTn Tpaywdia Ex TauTNS THS TveTaTEws éoTL. Huo Kal 6 
e > / b] “ “~ % > \ e 4 14 ” 
oi Evpurisy éyxadodvres todT avTo duaptdvovow, Sti TodTo 
25 Spa év tais tpaypdiats Kal moANai avtod eis SvaTuyiav 
TEMEUTHOW. TOUTOYaP eoTLY WoTrEp cipynta opOov: onpetov 
5é péyrotov: él yap TOV oKNVaY Kal TOY ayavwrv Tpay- 
KoTaTat ai Tovairar daivoyrar, ay xatopOwlacw, Kai o 
Kupiridns ef wal ta GAXa py ed oiKovopet adda Tpa- 
30 yex@TaTos ye THY TonTav haiverar. Sevtépa S 4 wpeTn 7 
/ e A A 3 UA | e a \ 4 
Neyouevn Ure TeV éotw [ovotacts| 4 SuTAHY Te THY CUCTA- 
ow éyovoa, xabdrep 7 ‘Odvacea, Kal tedevtdca eF évar- 
tias Tois BeXtiocs Kal yeipooi. Soxet Sé elvar mpwrn Sid 
\ a" a) t ) bé 3 @ a e \ 
Thy Tov Oedtpwyv aaBéveay: axorovOodor yap ot tronrat 


9 A a “a 
35 kaT evyny tovovvTes Tois Deatais. eotw Sé ody aidrn8 


11. Oldlwovs apogr.: dlarous Ac 16. 47 Bedrrlovos Ac 19. xddAXuoras 
secl. Christ : om. Arabs 20. ’AAxyéwva Bywater (cf. Meisterhans Gramm. 
Att. Inschr. p. 35): ’AAxualwva codd. 24. rotr’ atrd Thurot: 7d adrd 
codd. : atrd Bywater: adrol Reiz: secl. Margoliouth collato Arabe 25. 
<al> modd\al Knebel: fort. mrod\Aal <at> Tyrrell 31. storacts secl. 
Twining nl) 4 Ac 33. BeArlwor AC 34. Oedrpwy A° et Z, ut 
videtur (cf. 1449 a 9, Herod. vi. 21 és Sdxpua ewese rd Oénrpov, Aristoph. 
Eq. 233 7d yap Oéarpov Segiév) : Oeardv Riccardianus 16 . 
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Rach mee 


personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious % @¥i., 
tt eeneceynenprocenareemmanannaen tna nai ate CNN ESOS a 


men of such families. 


A. 


i A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 


SS Jin its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 


<i 
ee | 


§ 


e of fortun ad = 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 


the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 


y' in a character either such as we have described, or better 
A & CRATACLEr CILDET Such 88: We DAV Cescrined, Or Detter 


rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that Re ce 


came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded — Tia 


on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, 

Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those ~~ * 
others: who have done_or_suffered something terrible. A. _ 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 

should be of .this construction. Hence they are in error 6 

who censure Euripides just because he follows this 

principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 

It is, as we have said, the right ending. i ‘The best prof ~ 


is that_on_the.stage..and—in. dramatic. -cemmpetition, such — 


plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; 
and. “Euripides, faulty though he may be in the generat 
management, of his subject, yet is felt to be the most —eve, 


= tragic of the poets. 


In the sécontt'rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the --- 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided G— 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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<> G76 Tpaypoias 7S0vn GAA padAov Ths Koppdias oixeia: 
éxel yap of dy ExOicro: wow ev te pO, olov ’Opéorns 
xa Alyiobos, piror yevouevor ert redeuris éFépyovrat 


kal atroOvyoKe: ovdeis tar’ ovdevos. 


XIV "Eotuv pev ov To poBepov Kad eNeewwov ex THS Grpews yt- 


1453 b 


C 


rr eal 


Ua 


os memes “~ einige 
15 TOV (cupmemravrav, AdPoper. 


yver Oat, éxriv 5é Kal eb ain QAUTTS THS TVTTATEWS TOV Tpayparov, 
Strep éotl mpotepov Kal TrounTod apeivovos. Set yap xal dvev 
naea 4 4 con ” @ \ 9 4 

TOU copay ovTw cuvertavat ‘Tov piOOY, MoTE TOV aKovoVTA TA. 

, 4 , a b le) 4 . 
5 Mpdypara ywopeva Kal ppitrew al édeciy ex THY TUuPavor- 
tov: amep av md0ou Tus axovwyv Tov tod Oidiqrouv pidov. 
ro 8e 8a Ths dews rovTo wapacKevdlew adarexvo- 2 
tepov Kal yopnyias Seouevoy oti. of S& pr) Td poBe- 
pov Sia ris Gyrews GAA TO TepaTades povoy tapacKevd- 


10 Covtes ovdév tpaypdia Kowwvodcw: ob yap waoav Set 


Enreiy ySovny aio tpaywdlas adda THv oixeiay. mel 583 
Thy amo édeou Kal f3Bov Sid pynoews Set Hdovnv tapa- 
oxevalewy Tov TouNTHVY, pavepov ws TovTO év Tois TRGYLA- 
ow eprrounréov. Tota ovv Gewa” i) qwota oixrpa Gebers) 
avaykn 6) 7 didrov elvar 4 
mn 
qT pos GdAHNOUS ° Tas ToLavTas sissy n éxOpav  pmde- 
Tépov. ay pev ovv éxOpos ExBpsn, ovdey ‘ddecwwoy ouTE 
Tova ovTe péAXwV, TARY KAT avTO TO mags: Bos 88) ay 


pnderépos éyovress Stav 8 ev tais piriass eyyévntas ta 


36. <> coni. Vahlen 37. of dy Bonitz: a» of codd.: xav of Spengel 
1458 b 4. cuveoravar AC 7. d&rexvérepov apogr. : drexvdsrepov AC 15. 
5h Spengel: d¢ codd. 17. post éxOpdy add. diroxrelyy Pazzi < poBepdy > 
oto’ édecevdy Ueberweg 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where tho a 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes — 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. ty 
XIV Feat and pity may be aroused by spectacular | means; =) - < 
—_ but they may also result from the i Inner structure of the L- 
piece, which’ is ‘the better way, and indicates a superior - 
‘poet. For th -s0-constructed thi 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale“tald a 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes : 
place. This is the impression we should receive from -° | 
hearitig “the storyof the Oc Oedipus. ~ But to produce this 2 
effect by the’ mére spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible;— 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose! 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper L 
to it.” And since the pleasure which the poet should 3. 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through ~~ ~ 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed : ‘ 
upon the incidents. 
Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as‘ ‘terrible or pitiful. <i ° ~~ 
Actions capable of ‘this effect must happen between4 ~~~ 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent ‘ 
» one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
thing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
except so far as the suffering’ in itself is pitiful. So 
gain with indifferent persons. But when. the _ tragic 
ident c occurs between those who are near or dear to ~- 
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20 1a0n, olov ei abdedpos adeApoyv 4 vids watépa 7 pnrnp 
vioy 4 vios puntépa atroxreiver  péddrEL 7 TL GAA ToLODTOV 
Spa, radra Cntnréov. Tovs pey ovy TwrapetAnupévous pvOovs 5 
Ave ovK Eat, Neyo 4é oloy tHy KdAvraipnotpay daioba- 
vovoay td Tod Opécrov cat THy Epipirny tro tod "AXKpeé- 

> \ \ ef a na S A 

25 wvos, avrov 5é evpioxey Set Kal trois tapadedopevots yp7- 
cOat Karas. TO 5é Karas TL éyomEY, Elrwpev capécTepon. 
gore pev yap otrw yiverOar tiv wpa, domep ot madatol 6 

Cotiarerstter, 
érrolouy eidotas Kab yuyvaoKovtas, Kabdrep cat Evpirridns 
érroinoev atroxteivovoay Tous tratoas THY Mndevav: got Se 

3o mpakar pév, dyvootvras 5é mpafar 7d Sewov, elf Sorepov 

tll i 
dvayvepicat Thy diriav, domep 6 Lopokdéovs Oidéizrous: Tod- 
To pev ovv é&w tod Spdpuatos, ev 8 ab’tn rH tpaywdia olov 
o ’AAKkpéwv o Aotudduavtos 7 0 Tyréyovos o év TO Tpav- 
patia "OdSvacet. ere 58 tpitoy mapa TadTra * * TO péAdOv- 7 

35 Ta Tovey Te TAY *aynKéotay Sv ayvotay avayvwpicat ply 
TWoujoat, Kal wapa tava ovK éoTw aGddAws. H yap mpagat 
avayKn 7) pn Kal eidoras 4} pn eiSoTtas. TovTwy dé To pev 

4 n ‘ a” 4 4 \ 
yweoKovTa pedrAnoa Kal py mpatar yeipiorov: TO Te yap 

\ 4 \ > 4 “3 Oe / PY / >) N 
puapov exer, Kal ov Tparyixov’ arabes yap. Suomrep ovdeis 
454.8 TroLel Gpolws, eb py OALyaKLs, oloy év "AvtTuyovyn Tov Kpéovta 


6 Aiywwr. to S¢ mpafar Sevrepov. Bédtiov de ro aryvoobvea 8 


20. oloy ef Sylburg: oloy 4 codd. 22. Spa apogr.: dpav Ac 
KaAvurauuehorpay &: KAvratuvjorpay codd. 24, ’AdAxpalwvos codd. 

elrwper apogr. : elropev AS 33. "AAxpalwy 6 Gryphius: “AAcwala. ..___ 
34. mapa rabra, <7d ped\dAFjoa ywohoxovra kal wh wojoa, Kal réraproy > con 
Vahlen 7d Bonitz: rév codd. 1454 a 2. devrepov] xpdricrov Ne- 
hardt, recte, ut opinor ; un 
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one another—af, | for example, a brother kills, or intends to 


kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
“his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
“Gis The aituations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own, and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 





The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 


ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the.deed—of. horror may.-be- done, ” 
~ but done in ignorance, and the tie of. Ajnship or friend: 


(5 


aad \f 


ship be dis discovered d afterwards. ‘The ‘Oedipus of of Sophocles — O€. 


is an 1 example. Here, indeed, the incident _ is outside 
the drama _ proper ; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 7 
there is a third case,— <to be about to act with knowledge 
. of the persons and then not to act. The fourth case is> 
when some one is about to do an*irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. ‘For the deed must either be 
“done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
144 a fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 


kill Creon. The next and better way is that the dead.s 
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pev mpaka, mpdtavta S& avayvepicas: To Te yap psapov 
b) , e 3? ao > / / \ 
ov TpogerTLV Kal 7 avayvepiots ExTANKTLKOV. KpaTLaToV OE 9 
570 TedreuvTatov, Neyw Se olov év T@ Kpeadhovryn 1% Meporn 
pérrer Tov viovy atroxrelvey, atroxteiver Sé ov, GAN av- 
eyveopioe, Kal ev TH Iduyeveia 7 adder? Tov adeddor, Kal 
onan 
éy 7H "EXAY o vies THY pnTépa éxdidovar méAXrwV aveyvo- 
picev. 81d yap TobTo, Swep madat elpntat, ov Tept Toda 
10 yévn ai tpaypdias ciciv. fntodvTes yap ovK amd Téxvns 
9 2 » A , a \ a , ’ ~ 
GNX aro TUYNS EvpoY TO ToOLOUTOY TrapacKevatew E€v TOs 
4 9 4 = bd , > /} > va) 
wvOos* avayxdlovtat otv él ravras tas oixias aTravTay 
Goats Ta ToladTa cupBéBnxe maOy. Tepi pév ovv Tijs 
TOV TpaypaTwv cvoTdcews Kal Toious Tiwas elvat Set TOUS 
15 pvO0uS elpnrar ixavas. 
XV Ilept 5é ra 70m rértapd dotw dv Sei croydlecBar, év 
a \ 
pev Kat mpatov Srras ypnota 7. Ee dé 700s pev av 
@omrep ehéxOn wroin pavepov o OYyos } 4 Tpakts mpoaipeciv 
N \ ? 4 w ae > e , 
Twa, xpnorov dé dav xpnotnv. éotw dé éy exdoT@ 
/ \ / 2 \ \ a , 
20 yévers Kal yap yuvn éotw ypnotn Kat dotNos, Kaitou 
ye lows tovtwy TO pév yelpov, Td Se Grws dadrov 
éotw. Sevtepov S€ TO apportrovtas éorw yap dvépetov 2 
pév te 00s, GAN ody dppoTToy yuvatxi 7d avdpelay 7 


Sewnv evar. tpitoy dé To Spovov. TodTO yap Erepoy Tov 3 


4. xpdrirov] Sedrepov Neidhardt, recte, ut opinor 8. “ENAg] ’Avriéwy 
Valckenaer 18. gavepdy Ald., Bekker 19. rwa Parisinus 2038 : 
Twa G AS: rwa <# ms av> q coni. Vahlen (? cf. Arab.): <fy>rwa <d>yh 
Bywater: twa 4} <guvyf}v> Diintzer: rwa <&yovra, orola ms av> F 
Gomperz: riva, paitdoy pev édy daddy 7 apogr. 22. 7d Vahlen (ed. 1): 
7a codd. 23. 7 #00s Hermann: 7rd 400s codd. TO APOgT.: * * Tore 
Ac: ofrws Vahlen collato Pol. iii. 4. 1277 b 20. Desunt in Arabe verba 
Tp avdpelay . . . elvat, quorum vicem supplet haec clausula, ‘ne ut appareat 
quidem in ea omnino’ (Margoliouth); unde Diels 7@ dvdpelay . . . elvac 
glossema esse arbitratus quod veram lectionem eiecerit, scribendum esse coni. 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discoyery made after- _ 
wards. There is then nothing to ‘ghock us, while the ~ 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay — e ° 


O 





her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in _ 2 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother __; 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why _ 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led poets to look for such situations and so 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 

of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 

XY In respect _of Character there apefour things to be - Ci. "= 

Knet at. First, and most important, if must be good. 1. 


Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be erprceive of character: the character 
~will be good. j This rule is relative 


to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 





slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 


er a a I 


being, and the slave quit quite worthless. _The second thing 2 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 


Daal Th OE 


~ ‘but ou in a woman, or unscrupulous oevernes 18 in- 
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25 xpnoTov To 700s Kal apyoTTov Trotnoas woTrep eipnTat. 
réraptov S& Tro opadov. Kav yap dvdpados Tis 7 0 THY 4 
piunow qapéxov cal tovovrov 7005 brrorieis, Suws opa- 
AOS aveoparoy Sei elvar. eotw Se wapdberypa Tovnpias peév 5 
nOovs pu) avayKaiou olov o Mevédaos o ev te Opéoty, Tov 

30 8é daperots nal 7) dpuorrovtos & Te Opivos ‘Odvacéws ev 
TH UKUAA Kai 4 THs MeNaviamns phow, Tod dé dvapdadov 
4 ev AvALd. "Ideyévera: oddSev yap govxev 9 ixetevovoa TH 
votépa. ypn Sé xal év trois HOcow Borep kal ev TH Tov 6 
Tpayuatwov ovotdce, aet Cntelv i) TO avayKaioy 7 TO EiKos, 

35 MOTE TOV TOLOUTOY TA TOLADTA AEyeLY 4) TPaTTELW } avaryKatoy 


a > +f } A 4 “ / @ ° 3? a “A bKO 
7] €LKOS, KAL TOUTO META TOVTO YIWECTUAL 7) QVAYKQLOV 7) ELKOS. 
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davepoy obv Ste al Tas AVceEs TOV pUOwWY EE avdTod Set Tod 
4 /, \ \ @ ? a , > A 
1464b “v00v cupBatverv, Kal pn Gowep ev TH Mydcia aro pn- 
xavns nat év ry “Thudds Ta Treplt Tov atroTwAoUY: GAA pN7- 
A UA bf } A ” A 8 , aA of \ A 
xavn xpnoréoy emi ta éEw Tod Spdpatos, 7 dca po Tov 
yéyovey & ody olov te dvOpwrov eidévar, % Soa doTepov, & 
5 Setrar mpoayopevoews Kal ayyedias: Gtravta yap atrobi- 


Gore unde dalvyecbar xafd\ov: ‘The manly character is indeed sometimes 
found even in a woman (oT yap dvdpetoy pév 7rd FO0s), but it is not 
appropriate to her, so that it never appears as a general characteristic 
of the sex.’ Sed hoc aliter dicendum fuisse suspicari licet ; itaque Susemih] 
huiusmodi aliquid tentavit, Gore unde palvecOa év atry ws érlaay, vel ws 
éxlxay elreivy; ‘There is indeed a character (7: 400s) of manly courage, but it 
is not appropriate to a woman, and as a rule is not found in her at all’ 
25. lacunam ante dorep statuit Spengel Gomrep etpnrat fort. secluden- 
dum: dep elpyrac Hermann 29. dvayxaiov Marcianus 215, Bywater : 
dvayxaiov A°: dvayxalas Thurot ofov secl. E. Miiller 30. <6> 
*Oduccéws Tucker: <roi> ’Odvocéws Bywater 31. SKdAAyq TY Padrarria 
Zz, ut videtur post pots exemplum tof dvopuolov intercidisse coni. 
Vettori 35 et 36. 7 Hermann: #7 codd. 36. <ws> Kal roiro 
Bywater, fort. recte 37. trav wOwy] rdév 7OGy Z, ut videtur 1454 
b 2. dwérAovv Riccardianus 16: dvdwrdAow Parisinus 2038, 2, ut videtur : 
amrdoby Ac 3. éwi rd apogr.: Erera Ac 4. oléy re apogr.: 
otévrar AC commate post orepoy distinguit W. R. Hardie, qui dyyeXlas 
ad ca mpd roo refert, rpoayopedoews ad doa dorepov 
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deseribed,.. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4; 4. 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type: 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 

As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous -) 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, “? 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the  _ 5 
Iphigenia at Aulis——for Iphigenia the suppliant in no - 
way resembles her later self. 


As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por-é . 


y 


traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by {j 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as | 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1464 b of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of ~@ 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 4 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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ypaow, e+ Se yy, é&w tis tpaywdias, oloy To &v TH 
O@Dirrod: T@ Yopoxdéous. red Se pipnols éori 7 Tpaye- 8 
Sia Berriovev <4 xal’> yas, Set pepetcOas rods dryabods 
10 ebxovoypadous: Kal yap éxeivos arrodiSovres THY (diay poppy 
Omoious Trovobvres KaNAlous ypadovety* ow Kal TOY ToLNTHY 
ptpoupevov Kal opyidous Kat pabuimous wal Tara TA TOLAdTA 
éyovtas él trav nO@v, TovovTous Gyras émvevKets troveiy 
[wapadevypa oxAnporntos |, olov tov "Aytdréa "AydOov cat 


15"Opmpos. tadra &) <&ei> Svarnpeiy xai mpds tovTas Tas 9 


c€9 mapa ta é€ avayKns axorovBovoas aixOnoes TH ToUNTLKT ° 
kal yap xat avtas éotw apaptdvew toddaKis: elpnrat 

Sé mep) avrav év rtois éxdedopévois AOyous ixavas. 
XVI "Avayvepiois $8 rh pév eotiv, elpntas mporepov: eldy 


20 6€ dvayvapicews, TpwTn pev H aTexvoTaTn Kal } mrEloTY 
xpavrar Su atropiay, 7 dia TeV onpeiwov. TovTwy Sé TA pev 2 
avpputa, oloy “royyny iy popotor Unyevets” 4} dorépas 
olovs ev to Qvéotyn Kapxivos, ra Se galecia, Kal TOUT@Y 
Ta pev év TO cepati, olov ovral, Ta dé exTOs, Ta Tept- 

25 dépava Kal oloy év tH Tupot d1a ths oxadns. eotw Sé xat 
rovras xphobar 4 Bédtiov 4 yxeipov, olov ‘Odvaceds Sid 3 
THS OVARS GAAwWS aveyywpicAn bro THS Tpopod Kal adrAWS 


7. 7d Ac (? rw pr. AS): 7d vel 7 apogr.: 7a Ald. 9. 4 xad’ add. Stahr 
(confirm. Arabs) 14, wapdderyua oxdnpbryros secl. Bywater: olov ante 
mwapddevryya ponit Tucker dyd0wy apogr.: dyabdv Ac 15. 5% de? Ald. : 
dy AC: det apogr. ras wapda rd vel rd rapa rds apogr.: ras mapa ras 
"AC 20. 7 rrelorp apogr.: hawdelorn AC 21. japogr.: 4 Ac 22. 
dorépes Richards 24. wepidépaa apogr. pauca: mepidéppea AC 25. oloy 
apogr.: of Ac oxdgns] omdOns 2, ut videtur, ‘ensis’ Arabs: (R. Ellis) 
26. <é> ’Odvoced’s Bywater 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the. action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, = 
ti should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
rational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. —? O@. 
Again, since Tragedy 1 is an imitation of of persons _y whos __ 
‘above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. y, n this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. (? 
~ These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 7 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in the published treatises. 
xs What Recognition is has been already explained. ~ ('s.".’. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 
“First, the least artistic form, w , the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are ae 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Evens --7 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is — ? 
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tard Tey auBotav: eiot yap ai pev wiotews Evexa aTexvo- 
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yap av dua Kal éveyxeiv. Kal év Te Lohoxdéous Typet 7 

THs Kepxidos davyn. % Tpitn Sid pvnpns, TO aicbécOar 
1455a Tt LOovTa, Womep % ev Kumpiors Trois Auxatoyévous, idov yap 
THhv ypadiy éxraveev, kat 4 ev “AX«ivouv arondoye, dxovov 


% Leal ~ LY 
pee S yap Tod KiOapiorod Kal pyngOeis eddxpuaer, dOev aveyvo- 


picOncav. rterdptn dé 1 ex cvAXNOyio pov, olov év Xonpopots,: 


5 OTe Spotds Tus EANAVBev, Guoros Sé ovOels GAXr’ 4H 0 "Opéorns, 
ovTos apa éAjAvOev. Kat 4 LloAvidov tod coducrod mepi Tis 
‘Iguyeveias: eixds yap tov Opécrny avrAdoyicacbas Sti hv 
aderdgn éTvOn Kal ait@ cupBaiver OvecOar. Kat ev Te 
@codéxrov Tudei, dts CAOwv ws edpjowy vidv avTos amon- 

io Avra. Kal 7 év Tois Pivetdats. iSodcas yap Tov TOToV ouV- 
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31. oloy <o> Bywater ’Opéorns prius secl. Diels (confirmante fort. 
Arabe) 32. dveyrwpicbn Spengel 34. dd eyy’s 7s Vahlen: de’ dr 
éyyis AS: 5:6 we eyyds Bywater 36. alia 2 legisse videtur, ‘haec sunt 


in eo quod dixit Sophocles se audiisse vocem radii contempti’ (Arabs) ; unde 
W. R. Hardie coni. roatrn & 4 & rG [Lopoxdédovs 2] Typet ‘ris dvavdou,” 


gnol, *‘ xepxldos pwvhy KNUw”’ 37. 4 Tplrn Spengel: #ro: rm AC: rplry 7 
apogr. alcbecbal AC 1455 a1. rots apogr.: ris Ac 2. drodéyy 
apogr.: dd Adywy Ac 4. Xonpbpus Vettori: xrAonpbpas Ac 6. 
IloAvidov Tyrwhitt: moAveldou apogr.: mwodveldous Ac 10. deweldacs Reiz : 


gwldas codd. 


os 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 

— and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 

is that which comes about by a_turn of incident, as in — 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. . 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 

poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is ~ 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 


{allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 


1456 a 


as well have brought tokens with him. Another similay 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of  ~ 
Sophocles. 






object awakens a feeling: as in the 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where ~.~ 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 


yprians of ~ ‘a 


past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 


The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the G oéphori :——‘ Some one resembling me has come t 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has Pa 
come. Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural ~< 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister.’ So, again, in the Tydeus of  ., 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and * 
I lose my own life. So too in the Phineidae: the 


B: 
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XVII Aci 8é tods pvOous cumordvar Kat TH réEeL ouvaT- 
epyateoOas Sti padd.oTa po Gupatev TiWéyevov: otTw yap 
dy évapyéctata [0] opd@v @otep Tap avtots yeyvopevos Tois 

25 3paTrouévos evpioxot TO MpeTov Kal HxioTa ay NavOdvor 
Ta wmevaytia. onpetov 5é tovrov 6 éreriyuadto Kapxive: 
o yap "Apdidpaos é& iepod avger, 5 py opavta [Tov 
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13. Oarépov Bursian, praeeunte Hermann: Oedrpov codd. 14-16. 0 pev 
yap... wapadoy.ouds] multo plura hic legisse videtur Arabs (Margoliouth) ; 
post 267 lacunam indicavi; vide quae supra in versione addidi, Arabem 
quoad potui secutus 14. 6 pew apogr.: 7d pev Ac 7d ante rétov 
om. apogr. 15. 5) Tyrwhitt: de codd. 16. wotjoa codd.: érolyce 
Ald. mwapanoyiop.6s Vahlen (confirm. Arabs): wapadoyiopdy codd. 17. 
éxmdijtews apogr.: mAj~Eews AC ris éxaditews . . . elxdrwy om. Arabs 

eixévrwy Ac 18. 6 secl. Vahlen: 7d Bywater: 8 Tucker: 7 
apogr.: pauca 19-20. al yap roaira: . . . mepidepalwy secl. Gomperz 
20. Sepalwy apogr. corr.: dépewy A°: wepidepalwy apogr. pauca onpelwy 
kal Sepalwy secl. Tucker, fort. recte 24. évapyéorara apogr.: évepyéorara A& 

6 om. Ald. 26. 7d ante ra add. A®: om. apogr. éwertuaro 
marg. Riccardiani 16: émiripa tax AS (cf. 1462 a 10) 27. dvyjec Guelferby- 
tanus: dy ein Ac Opavra codd.: dpévr’ ay Vahlen 27-28. tov Ocarhy 
seclusi (simili errore Rhet. i. 2, 1858 a 8 rods dxpoards in textum irrepsit) : 
Tov wonrhy Dacier bh opGvr’ atrdvy [@earyy] Gomperz, emendationis 
meae, credo, inscius 30. dd ris aris codd. (confirmare videtur Arabs) : 


dm’ abris ris Tyrwhitt 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition oe 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said iia ~ 
no one else was able to bend the bow; .. . hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta-, 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. , 
But ognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents ere the startling dis- 
very is natural means. __ Such is thai in the 


epee mans tetas Serie ceninnare. waned 






Oe tects, me 


edipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was ~ 
Yeatezaltiat Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 

These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 
process of reasoning. ae 

In constructing the plot and working it out with —_... 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 

as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 

with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 

The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
-Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. - . 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. | 

Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 2 
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38. duplicem lect. etrAacro et dwdacro habuisse videtur = (Diels). 34. 
éxorarixol Ob (confirm. Arabs, vid. Margoliouth, Classical Review xv. 54): 
éteraetixol codd. cett. rovs Tre vel rovrovs re rods apogr.: rotrous re 
A°®, sed ne Graece quidem dicitur wapeAnupévous coni. Vahlen 
1455 b 2. éracodiou Ac waparelve Vettori: wepireivewy codd. 7-8. 
secludendum videtur aut é\@eiy éxet (Bekker ed. 3) aut éw rod xaédov 
(Diintzer) 8. xa@éd\ov] fort. wiGov Vahlen pvGouv) fort. xa@éddov 
Vahlen 9. dveyrwpicOn M. Schmidt 10. Todvedos codd. (cf. 1455 a 
6) 15. dpdyact (vel dopact) apogr.: dppacw Ac 
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2 Ty (A Deg 4 V € . : 
those who feel emotion are most convincing through = 


natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies ko 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character; ‘ 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready @: 

1455» ade or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears. — ? 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of ._ {> 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :-— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for — ? 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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17. of add. Vulcanius (confirm. Arabs) paxpos AC: puxpds apogr. 19, 
&rc Riccardianus 16, 2: éwei A 21. dé codd.: dy coni. Vahlen 22. 
riwas airés codd.: Srt atrds coni. Bywater: ruds avrés olim seclusi: avrés 
secl. Spengel. Codicum lectionem stabilivit Vahlen (1898) citato Diodoro 
Siculo iv. 59. 6 rdy Alyéa &d& Ta” cuuBbr\QwWr dveyrwpoer: simili sensu, ut 
videtur, Plutarch. Vit. Thes. ch. xii, rovs roNlras éyrdpiter 25. wodAdxts 
post étwer collocavit Ueberweg: codd. lect. confirm. Arabs 28. els 
evruxlay 4 els druxiay OP: els evruxlay codd. cett.: els evruylay <éx Suoruyxlas 
ouuBalver  €f ebruxtas els SvoTvxlay> coni. Vahlen: <els dvoruylay cupfalver 
H> els edrvxlay Gomperz 30. Avyxet apogr.: AuKxet AC 31. 5% AS: 
3) <draywyh,> coni. Vahlen: 64<)wois, > Christ (‘et ea quae patefecit’ 
Arabs) 32. Adows 6¢ 7% Parisinus 2038: om. cett. (‘solutio autem est 
quod fiebat’ Arabs) rod Oavydrov: fort. roi Aavaod (Vahlen et Spengel) 

rov ré\ouvs] huc transferenda quae leguntur 1456 a 7-10 dlxacoyv— 
Kpareto@ax (Susemih!) Tooaira yap—éndéx9n secl. Susemihl ed. 1 34. 
kal ra pépn AC: xard pépn Heine: xal rd wtOwy Tyrwhitt: xal rd pvOov 
Susemihl h wey <amdh y S€> Zeller (Vahlen post dvayrwpins 35 <7 
é¢ dxA\7j> cum definitione deesse suspicatur) 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 

Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 

from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 

Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 

a wretched plight—-suitors are wasting his substance and 

plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he him- 

self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 

him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 

himself preserved while he destroys them. This is the 

essence of the plot; the rest is episode. ‘4 ~~ 
VIII ~—--Euary_txagady.falls inte. ~iwo_parts,—Complication “an * 

and. Daravelling or Dénowemend Incidents extraneous _ é 

to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 

the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 

the Unraveling, By the-ComplicationI.mean_all that _ 

extends from the beginning of the action and the part 

: which “marks ¢ the turning-point to “good or bad fortune, 

The Unravelling is that which extends | _from nthe 

beginning of the change to the end. - Thus, in the 

Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication’ consists of. the —. 

incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 

child, and then again « * <The Unravelling> extends 

from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex,2 Li ._ 


" pending entirely on Reversal and Recognition; the 


F 


cco Oe 
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35 jepumérera Kal avayvwpiors, » Sé waOntixy, oloy of re Aiav- 
meee 
56a Tes Kal of “IEloves, 9 Se 70cK4, oloy ai DOvarides Kal o 


IInrevs. 1d Sé réraprov <4 dwAn> * « fons oloy ai te 


Dopxides xai pounders cal dca év ddov. pddora pev oby 3 


Grravra Sei reipacbat exe, ei Sé yy, TA péytota Kal arei- 
5 ota, dAXws Te Kal ws viv cuKopayToiaLW Tos TrouNnTas’ YyeE- 
yovotay yap Kal’ Exactov pépos ayabav TounTay, ExaaTou TOU 
iSiov dya8od akvovo. Tov &va brepBddrAcw. Sixacov dé Kat 
tpaywoiay adAnv Kal Thy adtny Aéyeww ovdev<t> tows <ws> 
T@ pUO@: Tovro 5é, Ov % avT TOK) Kal AVoLS. TOAXol de 
10 wAEavtes eD Avovar Kaxws: Set Se dudw del xpareicOas. 
xp7 5é Sep elpnrar Todds pepvijcOar Kal jr) Troveiy é7ro- 
TouKoy cvoTnua Tpaywoiav. érotrouKxoy Sé Aéyw TO TroAV- 
puOov, olov ef tis Tov THs "TAuddos GXov rovol poOov. xed 
pev yap Sia TO pcos NapBaver Ta pépn TO mpétrov péyeOos, 
15 év 5é Tois Spduace TOAD Tapa THY Trodmp.y atroBaivet. on- 
petov é, Scot mrépowv “IXov SAnv érroinoay Kal pn KaTa pépos 
aomep Evpuridns, <> NeoBnv nal ph dorep Aicyvros, 


h exrrimrovow } Kaxas ayovitovtat, érel nal "AydOwv é€- 
“herenrva . 


1456 a 2. 7 awd7 add. Susemihl post 7 dr\7 nonnulla intercidisse puto 

7d dé réraprov dns Ac: 7d dé réraprop Sys (cf. ad 1458 a 6) Bywater, recte, 
nisi fallor, quod ad dys attinet, sed 7a ef5n in hoc loco eadem utique esse 
debent quae in xxiv. 1: 7d S¢ réraprov reparddes Schrader: 1d dé reparGées 


<d\Nérpiov> Wecklein 5. dddNws re apogr.: dA’ ds ye Ac 6. 
éxdorov Marcianus 215, Parisinus 2038: éxacroy A° 7-10. dlxasov— 
xpareicOas Vv. ad 1455 b 32 8. oddevi tows ws Bonitz: ovdert ws Tyrwhitt: 
ovdev tows ry codd. 9. rotro] raérd Teichmiiller : rovrw Bursian 10. 
kpareioOcax (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 18, 1331 b 38) Vahlen et = (‘ prensarunt 
utrumque’ Arabs): xporeteOa: codd. 12. dé ante 7d add. A®: om. apogr. 
17. 4 add. Vahlen NcéBnv] ‘ExdBynv Valla, unde ‘ExdSnv [xal. . . 


Aicxvnos, ] Reinach 


nr 
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1456a Pathetic (where the motive is passion)—such as the a 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the ‘a 


motives are ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple <We here $: «5, 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. ~ ¢ 4 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
critics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 
In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
* best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the — 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it il]. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 
Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a Tragedy into an Epic structure. =e 
By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of ~ 
plots: as if, for imstance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the. 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides; .. .-~ 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or — ‘~ 
_t™meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 


he. 


a es 
Ser 
as, 

Bie “FE + 
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évrecey év TovT@ pove: év && tails mepitreretais [Kal ev Tots 
oO zo aThois mpdyyagt] oroydferat dv Bovrovta: Oavpactas: 
O Tpayixov yap TovTo Kal durigyQpwirov. éorw Sé Tovro, Grav 6 
0 aodos [ev] peta wovnpias é£arratnOy, aomep Zlov- 
©) gos, xal o avipeios peév adixos Sé HrrnOn. eat dé TovTo 
eixos @omrep ‘AydOov eye, eixos yap yiverOar trodra 
25xal wapd TO eixos. Kal tov yopov dé &va Set iroda-7 
Bety trav iroxpitay, cal popiov elvat Tov Sdov Kal cvvayo- 
vitecOar py wamep Kvpitridy GAN w@orep Yodoxre. ois 
88 Aovrrois Ta aSdpeva <oddSev> pAddAov Tov piOov 4 adArAns 
tpaypoias éotiv:. 5:0 éuBorpa adovow mpwrov apkavros 
30 "Ayd@wvos tov totovTov. Kaitou tt. Siahépes 7 euPorcpa 
adew 4h et phow é€ Gddov eis GAO apporros 4} érrevcodvov 
SAop ; 
XIX Tlep) pév ody tev GdXrov 4Sn elpytas, Aourdy 88 sept 
NéEews cal Stavoias cimreiy. Ta pev ovv rept THv Sudvovay év 
35 Trois wept pytropichs KeicOw, TovTo yap idvoy paddov éxetvns 
Ths peGddov. gore Sé cata thy Sidvovay taita, boa bd 
Tov Aoyou Set trapacKxevacOnva. pépn S€ rovTwy TO TE aTro- 2 


ra 


> 


= . Secavivat nal TO Avew Kal Td TdOn TwapacKevatew, olov 
f 56 EXcov 4 hoBov 4} dpynv nai dca Tovavra, Kal ere péyeOos 


Renee, we 


> 

19-20. wal év . . . wpdypacr secl. Susemihl: tuetur Arabs év rots rots] 
év rots Sirois Twining: dwda@s év rots Gomperz 20. oroxdferat Heinsius : 
oroxdtovra: codd. 21. rpayixdyv—dgur\dvOpwrov infra post #rr797 collocat 
Susemihl 22. aut secludendum yévy (Margoliouth cum Arabe) aut dé 
post wrovnplas legendum (add. Riccardianus 16) 23. HrrhOn AC 24. 
xa ante elxds add. Susemih! (confirm. Arabs) 27. dowep rap’—dowep rapa 
Ald., ceterum cf. Pol. 1339 b 8 28. Aovrots] wodXot’s Margoliouth cum 
Arabe gddueva Maggi (‘quae canuntur’ Arabs): d:déueva Ac ovdev 
add. Vahlen, et 2 (‘nihil ... aliud amplius’ Arabs): od add. Maggi 
30. rovtrov] rownrod Z, ut videtur 833. 4on apogr.: 75’ A®: eldedp Z, 
ut videtur 34. xat Hermann: 4 codd. 88. wd6n secl. Bernays, 
tuetur Arabs 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of Intention, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- -P 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word : ‘it is probable,’ t 


nd 


he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
es : SeNicleaine, J 

probability. 

nome... Ch arus,..ino..should...be regarded as..one.of.the7 


actors. it’ should -be~an..integral -part-of.-tha..whgle, and ay 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 68 


of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral’ songs ~P? 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet _.”: 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the ~— 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such - 

1456 b a8 pity; fear} afiger;, and the like; the suggestion of 


Yb 
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cat puxporntas. Sirov Se brs wal [ev] trois mpdypacw arro 8 
Tov avrav iSeav Set ypicOar, Stav 4 ered 7) Sewa 7 
peydra 7 eixota Sén wapacKevalew: wAnv TooovToy Sta- 
5 péper, Sti ta pev Set haivecOas dvev SidacKarias, ta 8é 
év T@ NOY Ud TOU AéyovTOS TrapacKevdlecOar Kal Tapa 
Tov Aoyoy yiyverOar. Ti yap dv ein Tod AéyorTOS Epyor, e& 

daivorto 4 Suavota Kad py Suda tov Noyov ; Tav Sé qwepl rHv 4 
réEw ev pév dori eldos Oewplas Ta oxnpata Tihs NéEEcws, 
10 & dati eidévas THs brroKpeTuKAs Kal Tod THY ToLavTHY éyor- 
Tos apyitextovucny, olov tt évroAy Kal ti edyt) Kal d0n- 
ynots Kad airetdy Kai épwrnots al amroxpiots Kal el TL GAXO 

TovovTov. Tapa yap THY TovTwY Yyuaow 1 ayvoltay ovdéev 5 
eis THY ToNTiANY émetinua péperar & TL Kal aEvov o7rov- 
15 dis. ti yap av tus troddBo jyapricOa: & Ipwrayopas 
erruTusa, Ste edyerOar oiopevos emirates eirav “ uhvw aede 
Ged,” TO yap xedetoas poly rrovety Te Hh pn erritakis éoruv. 
5:0 trapeicOw ws GAAS Kal ov THS ToinTiCHs dv Oewpnua. 
XX [Tis 5€ rAéEews amdons tdd earl ta pépn, oro- 
20 yelov aurAdNABH aivderpos Gvoya phyua [apOpov] mracis 


/ a a 
Noyos. oTovyelov pév ovy dot dhwv7 adiaiperos, ov Traca 2 


1456 b 2. puxpdryras A°: cuxpéryra apogr. év secl. Ueberweg: <rots> 
év Wrobel 8. ldedv apogr.: eldedy AC 4. 5éy apogr. pauca: 3 # 
Ac 8. dalvocro scripsi : pavotro codd. % didvoa Margoliouth, Wrobel 
(praeeunte Spengel) : #déa codd. (‘ voluptates’ Arabs) : #5n Castelvetro: 7 déoc 
Vahlen (ed. 2): #5n & det Tyrwhitt : 4dn 77 0ég Gomperz 20. &pOpor secl. 
Hartung (quem dubitantius secutus sum): post cvvdeouos transtulit Spengel 
(confirm. Arabs): cdvdecpos <> Ap8pow Steinthal 
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importance or its opposite. / Now, it is evident that 8 

the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 

points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 

is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- te ¢ -¢ 

ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 

should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 

while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 

duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 

For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 

were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 

Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4 §'<??*: 

treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 

of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery, and to 

the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 

—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a thregt, .. 

a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 65 

to know these things involves no serious censure upon 

the poet's art. . For who can admit the fault imputed | 

to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, ~ ‘ 

goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 

idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 

do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 

may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 

to another art, not to poetry. | Sa 
XxX [Language in general includes the following parts Ler 

Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 

or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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Se GAN’ CF Ho réhuxe cuvOerH yiryver Oar govn: Kal yap THY 
Onpiov eicly adiaiperos dwvai, av ovdepiay Neyw@ crTot- 
xeiov. tavrns Se pépn TO Te hovijev Kal TO hyipwvoy Kat 
25 adwvov. éoti dé hwvjev pev <To> avev mpoaBorns Eyov ho- 3 
yyy axovaTny, nuipwvoy Sé To peta mpoaBodAs Exov hw- 
viv axovoTny, olov To % wal to P, ddwvov Sé To peta 
mpooBorns Kal’ atro pev ovdepiay yoy hwvyny, peta dé 
. Tov éydyrwr Tivd dwviy yivopevoy dxoveror, olov To T nat 
3070 A. Tatra 8e Siadépes cynpaciy te Tob oTopatos Kai 4 
roTros Kat Sacuryte nat ~irornre cal pyxer xal Bpayd- 
tyTl, éte Se okvtnts kal Bapitnts cal Te péow: Trepl ov 
“al? &cacrov [év] Tots petpixots rpoonKe: Oewpeitvy. osvdArNABN 5 
5é dotw dhovn donuos cuvbern é& apovouv cal dpovnv éxov- 
35 Tos Kal yap ro TP dvev tov A ovddaBy Kal peta tod 
A, olov ro TPA. adda cal rovtwrv Oewphcar tas Stahopas 
THS peTpiKs eotiv. acbvdecpos 5é dotivy havn aonmos 4) ov- 6 
Ms7a TE KWAVEL OUTE Troe. Govyv play onuavrTiKnY ex TrELOVWY 


gwvav, meducvia [ovv]ridecOa. nai éri tav axpov Kai ért 


22. cuverh apogr. (‘compositae voci’ Arabs): cwerh A° 25. rd add. 


Christ 33. & secl. Spengel 34. post dwviv Exovros coni. Christ 
<f mrebvuv dguywy xal gwrvhv Exovros> 35-36. xal yap 7rd TP dvev 


Tod A ou\AaBh kal werd roo A AC: ‘nam I et P sine A non faciunt sylabam, 
quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ Arabs, unde xal yap 7d TP <ovx> 
dvev rob P ovAd\aBh, dAAd pera rod A Margoliouth (similia Susemihl ed. 1): 
cal yap 76 TA dvev ro P cudd\aBh xal pera tov P Tyrwhitt: xai yap rd A dvev 
rod 'P svAX\aBy xal pera rot TP M. Schmidt 1457 a 1-8. 4 obre nwrve 
—#ro, 5é. Hartung, Susemihl. Codicum fide ita vulyo legitur: 4 odre 
kwArve. ore toed pGuvhy play onuavrixjy, éx wredvwv pwrdv mweduxviay ouvtl- 
GerBar, kal éxl ray axpwyv kal éxl rob pécov, hy wh apyudrre (fy wh apudrry 
apogr.) év dpxy 7:0évar xad’ abrév (airiy Tyrwhitt), ofov uév (nev. A°), Fro 
(nro. Ac), dé (Se AC). 4 pwrh donpos f ex wredvwy wey Pwviv pas onuavrikdv 
(Robortelli: onpayrixdy Ac) dé rovety répuxev wlay onuaxrichy dwvhv. ApOpov 
& ésrt guvh donuos,  Abyou dpxiw % rédos 4 dtopopdy Syroi, olov 7d dul 
(Hartung: ¢. #2. t. A®: gyul Ald., Bekker) xal rd wepi (#. €. p. i. AC) kal rd &AXa. 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. <A vowel is 
that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 
treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A.—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

—y A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

1457 neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 

into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


Sed nescio an Doring vero propius accesserit qui locum sic restituit: 
ovviecpos 5€é éoriv pw} donuos h ex wrevdywy pev guvoy, was onpavrixay 
dé woety wépuxey play onuaytixhy gpuviv, hv wh appdrre év dpxy dyou 
rOévas nad’ abriv, olov 7d dul nal rd wept cal rd Edda. ApOpov 8 earl 
guvh Aonpos, h ore xwrver obre wovet Gwrvhy wlay onpmavrixhy éx wredywv 
gwviw [repuxviay] cuvrider@ar, <adr’> H Abyou apxhy H Tédos 7 diopropoy 
Snrot, weducuia TlOecOar kal dri rav Axpwv Kal érl rod pécov, olovy pév, Froe, 
dé. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs quidem cum 
nostris codicibus parum congruit. Ipse ut in re nondum satis explicata 
,€réxew me fateor 2. wepuxuta riPecGac Winstanley : mrepuxviay our- 
tlOec@c codd. 
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Tob pécov' i hwvy donuos 7) ex TAEdvav pev po- 
vav pas, onnavrixaoy Sé, trovely wépuxey pilav onuavrixny 
5 pwvny, olov To api Kad To Tept Kal Ta GANA: <> hovy 7 
donpos 7) Noyou apynv 4 rédos H Stopiopov Syroi, fv wy 
dpworre év apyn Noyou TiWévar Kal?” adryy, olov péy, Hrov, 
5é. [4 dovyy donpos 7) obtre Kwdvet ovTe roves hovnv 
play onpavticny éx TrELovaY hovev Tepucvia TiHecOat Kat 
10 él tay dxpwv Kal érl Tod pécov.] dvopa Sé éore wv 8 
cuvbeti onuavTicn dvev ypovov hs pépos ovdéy dors nal 
eA 4 > A a a 9 , e \ 
avTo onpavrixoy> év yap Tots Sirois ov ypw@peOa ws Kai 
avTo Kal’ atto onpaivov, olov év t@ Qeodapm to dSapov 
ov onpaive. pia dé dwvy cuvber? onuavTixn peTa ypo- 9 
15 vou hs ovdey pépos onpalves Kal’ avro, domrep Kal él Tov 
ovopaTwv: TO pev yap avOpwros 7) AevKOY ov onpaiver TO 
mote, TO & Badifer i BeBadicev mpoconuaives TO pev TOV 
qapovra ypovoy ro dé Tov trapeAnAvOora. mracis 8 éaotly 10 
sc Ae? e \ \ , A pie? 
OVOMATOS 7) PNMATOS 7 fev TO KATA TO TOVTOUV 7) TOUT@ o7- 
20 patvoy Kal dca TovavTa, 7 Sé Kata TO évi H TroAXols, olov 
avOpwro 7 avOpwiros, 9 Sé Kata Ta bTroKpLTiKd, olovy Kat 
éparnow, éritakw: to yap éBddicev; 7 Babsle wracis 
pnuaros Kata tadra Ta elbn éotiv. Rovyos 5é wvy cuvBeTH 11 
onuavrTixn hs eva pépn Kal’ avira onpaiver te ov yap 
¢ , 2 , ’ , y of 
25 das Noyos éx pnuarav Kal ovopdtwv oiyKertat, olov “o 
”~ 3? , e 499 9 > » / ” e , 
Tov avOpwrov opicpos”* GAN évdéyeTtat <Kal> avev pnuarav 
7. rot] 54 rol Bywater 8-10. 4. . . pécov seclus. Reiz 17. wore 
Spengel Badlfe apogr.: Badlfe» Ac wpoconpalve. Parisinus 2038 : 
wpoonuatye. A® 19. 7d xara 7d Riccardianus 16: 7d xara A°: xara rd 
Reiz 22. éBddiicey ; (nota interrogationis addita) Tyrwhitt: <dp’> 


éBddioev ; Vahlen Badlfe Riccardianus 16: éBddigfev Ac 26. xat 
add. Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 

audi, epi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 ee. 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; — 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 

the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, 7To1, 5é. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 «..~-- 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the - 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘god-given, the ddpoyv or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to,’ or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 1k - 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 
——but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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elvas NOyov. épos pévtot adel TL onpaivoy Efe, olov “év TO 

Babdifew,” “Kréwv o Kréwvos.” els 5€ date Noyos Suyas, 7 yap 12 

o &y onpaiver, ho éx mAEoveY ovvdécpum, oloy % “Thuds ev 
30 cuvdécpm els, o 5é Tod avOpwHrov TO dy onpaiver.] 

XXI "Ovopatos Sé ef5n 7O pév atrdovv, aTrodv Sé Aéyo 6 
pn éx onpawovrov ovyxettat, olov yh, 76 5é Sirdodv> TovToU 
dé to pev ex onpaivoyros Kal aonpov (wAnv ovK ev TO 
dvopats onpaivovtos [xal aonpov]), To dé ex onpawovTov 

35 ouyxertar. ln & dv cal trpitdobdv Kal terpatrody Svoya Kal 
qwoAXaToby, olov Ta moda Tov Maccanorav: “Eppoxai- 

1457» KOLaVO0s <érrevEdwevos Aut watpi>. array Sé dvoud éorev 2 
 KUptoy 4 yA@TTA 7 petadopa 7 Koopos 7 TeTrounpévov 
 érrextetapévov 4 tdnpnuévoy n éEndAAaypévov. éyo 3 
5é xtpiov pev @ xXpavra. Exacta, yAw@TTay Sé @ 

5 €repor- wote pavepoy St. nal yAwTTay Kati KuUpLoy elvat 
Suvarov TO avTo, py Tos avtois Sé TO yap ciryuvoY 
Kuzpious pev xupiov, jpiv S€ yNorra. petahopa dé 
€ativ dvopatos GdAoTpiov émipopa 7 ard TOU yévous éml 
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2 a 2 \ a a a 
eidos 4 aro Tod eldous él To yévos 9 aro TOU él- 


28. Badifer A°: Badigfe: apogr. Kyr\éwy 6 Kréwvos M. Schmidt (KAéwvos 
habuit 2): KAéwy 6 Kyéwyr codd. év rp ‘‘Badife. KAdwy” 6 (rd 
Bigg) K\éwy edd. plerique 29. cuvdéouy Riccardianus 16: cuvdécpwy 
Ac 30. 7g apogr.: 7d Ac 83. & rg@ évéuart Vahlen, et 2, ut 
videtur: év rq dvéuaros codd.: évrds rod évéuaros Tucker 34. xal dohpov 
om. 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs), Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto xai dovjuov in v. 33 et mutata interpunctione, é« onualvorros, 
adiv obx év T~ dvdpare onpalvovros, Kal doyjpov, KT. 36. peyadtwrav 
codd.: Maccakwrév Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus' qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum’) totum versum 
‘Epyox.—awarpt tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit. ‘Epyox. ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae pyrpérokv, urbem inter 
Hermum et Caicum sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, 
e.g. peyatelwy ws Winstanley: peyadelwv olov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelww dy 
Vahlen 1457 b 3. ddnpnuévoy Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. 7d om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon.’ A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the. 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition ~~ 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. | 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 

simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 

such as yy. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b SO many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus.>’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. | 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word aiyuvoyp, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 


strange one. > Sn ON | 
ae Fi ; . 3 7 
Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 &~ 
Eas, ; a 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 


to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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10 Sous emi eldos 4) Kata TO GvdXoyov. Réyw Sé aro yévous pep 5 
én eldos olov “unis Sé por 48 Eornnev’” To yap oppetv dori 
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15 a7 Yuyny apvoas” xai “rapov atepées yadxp: évradba 

\ XN > #f “ N “ > f ; ” 
yap TO pév apicas Tapeiv, TO Se Tape apioas eipynxer- 
dupw yap adereivy ri dotw. tO Sé dvddoyov éyo, Stay 6 
e 4 w \ 4 \ A “ \ , 
opoiws Eyn TO Sevrepoy mpos TO mpwrov Kal TO TérapToy 
mpos TO TpiTov’ épet yap avtt tod Sevrépov ro réraptov 7} 
? a A \ / V2.7 A > +] 

20 avi Tov Teraptou TO Sevrepov, Kai éviote mpooTiWéacw avO 
ov Ayes mrpos 6 dott. Réyw Sé oloy opoiws Eyer puddrn Tpos 
A.ovucoy kai doris mpos”Apn: épet toivuy thy diddnv aorida 
Avovicou xal thy dorisa piddnv “Apews. 4 5 yijpas mpos 
Biov, xai éorrépa impos jyépav: épet Toivuy thy éorrépay yij- 

25 pas Nuépas Kal To yijpas éorrépay Biov }, Gomep EyredoxArs, 
Suoapas Biov. vious 5 ov éorw Svopa xeipevoy TOY avd-7 
Aovyov, GAA ovdey Hrrov opoiws AeyOnoerar: olovy TO Tov 
Kaptrov pev adiévar omeipew, to Sé thy pdOya ard TOD 
Hriov avovupoy: GAN opoiws eyet ToUTO Tpos Tov HALOY Kal 

\ s \ \ Ld \ oo” 66 , 4 
30 TO omreipely TpOs TOY KapTrOD, SLO eipyras “ orretpwv OcoxtiacTay 
w” / a A (ol 
proya.” gore 58 TH TpoTM TOUTH THs peTahopas ypiabas 8 


cal dAdNws, Tpocayopevoavta TO GANOTPLOY aTrodjcaL TeV 


11. dppiy Ac 12, dorévac (4 ut videtur ex 4) Ac % &) apogr. : 
Hdn Ac 18. pupoy Ac rt add. Twining 15. dptoas xal 
Tyrwhitt (dpicas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xa? Laurentianus lx. 21): 
deptaagxe AC raywy Bekker (ed. 3): reuav Ac arnpe. A 25-26. 
huépas—dvoudas Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: qudpas 4) dowep "Euwedoxd js 
xal 7d yijpas éomépay Blov } Suopas Ac 28. dad] ért M. Schmidt 30. 
< Tov ddiévra> rdv xaprév Castelvetro 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and‘ Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ Here dpvaau, ‘to 
draw away,’ is used for rapetv, ‘to cleave, and tapety 
again for dpvcar,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the Gia» 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus,’ and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 

so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life,’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘ life’s setting sun.’ «....----- 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 

to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing -:: 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 


an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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83. ddA’ dowor Vettori: &\Aa olvouv (vel ddA’ olvov) codd. 84. <x«dopos 
dé. . .> Maggi 1458 a 2. Kexpnuévos Hermann 71 4 Ac 

ovANaBh éuBeBrAnuévyn AC 3. adjpn pev byre H AC 4. médeos AS 

wnvelSov Parisinus 2038: ryAdos A®: InAdos < II nAjjos xat 7d Iindeldou> M. 
Schmidt 6. Sy Vettori; dns A® (ie. OITZ vel OWIZ) 10. wai = 
Riccardianus 16 (confirm. Arabs): om. A° 14. wA}0n AS: wAhOer apogr. 
15. r@ Z add. anon. ap. Tyrwhitt 17. post wévre add. rd wav 7d 
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proper attributes ; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup.’ 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvuyes, 
‘sprouters, for xépara, ‘horns, and dpnrnp, ‘ supplicator, 
for ‘epevs, ‘ priest.’ 7 

14888 A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthing are,—*7roAnos for moXews, and 
IInAnidSew' for IIndetdov: of contraction,—x«pi7, 50, and 
dy, as in ula yiveras apdhorépwv sp. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 12 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in defu- 
Tepoy cata patov, SeEctepoy is for dekcov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, 
and & Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely » and w, and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for yy and & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
L,— ped, Kopp, TWérept: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in » and s.| 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being Gj: +: 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current | 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

G 
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24. dua dwayra Riccardianus 16, Parisinus 2038: dy dwavra A°: dravra al. 

rovhoyn apogr.: morjoa: AC 28. &\\wv add. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: xvplwy add. Heinsius cwvOeow) cuv}Oeay Tucker 

otxolovra: A° 29. fort. weragopdv Bywater lov Ac wupi 
xaArxdy Vettori: muplxadxoy codd. 30-31. ante vel post éx— Bap- 
Bapopés lacunam statuit Gomperz 31. Kexpdo@a: Maggi e cod. Lam- 
pridii (‘si miscentur haec’ Arabs): xexple@a: codd. cett. 1458 b 1. 
oupBdderat A®: cuuBdddovrat apogr. 9. "Exixdpyv Bursian : free xd pe AC: 
émi xdpw Z, ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ Arabs) eldov apogr. : 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- <=" 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors; HP . 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- — ¥ 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire,’ and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 

1458» more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and. =~ 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain ... 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
fommity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 

matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 

will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv dé yx’ eww ddlyos Te xal obridavds Kal Axcxus. 
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"Enruydpny eldov Mapadavdde Badivtovra, 
or, 


oux av y épdpevos tov éxeivou €ddXéBopov. 


To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 


grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 


express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 


ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 


dayédauva <8 > pou adpxas éabier trodes: 


Euripides substitutes @owvarau ‘feasts on’ for éobier 


‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 


vov 5é pw éwv Gdlyos Te Kal ovTiOavos Kal deLKNs, 


the difference will be felt if we substitute the common ‘ 


words, 


a > 9A , , 2? 6 \ . 2? 5 / 
vov 8€ pw éa@y puxpos Te Kal aoOevixos Kai aevdys. 


4 
seca, bod 
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2 Iliad xvii. 265. 
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Or, if for the line, 
Sippov daetxétcov Katabels oAtyny Te Tpame lar, 
we read, 
Sippov poyOnpov xarabels puxpdv te tparrefav. 
Or, for roves Boowow, roves xpatovorw. 
Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using s (4 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, Swyudrwv do instead of dd Sapartov, 


ws9a 760ev, ym 5é viv, "AytAdéws aépe instead of sept 


"AxtrAXéws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—-compound words, strange 
(or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest thing by 
far is to havea command of. metaphor. This alone = 
cannot be imparted by another ; it is the mark of genius, / = 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances. —- 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are10 ~-- 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, -.. 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all ~ 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta-/ 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action this may suffice. 
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XXIII Ilepi 8¢ ris Sinynuatixns cav év<i> pétpm pipntixys, 
@ A \ 4 4 9 a , a 
dtt Set Tovs pvOous xabarep ev Talis tpaywdiats cuyioTavat 
Spapatixovs nal tepi play mpakw Srnv Kal redelay, Exovoay 

20 apyny Kai péca Kad rédos, iv’ Womep Loov vy Grov Trovy THY 
oixelay 7dovnv, Sprov, al ju1) opolas iotopiais Tas oup- 
Géces eivar, dv als dvdyxn ovyl pias mpdkews troveto bar 
Syrwow Grr évos ypovov, doa ev TOUTH avVéBy Trept Eva 
i) treious, Ov Exactov ws éruyev yet TOs GAAHAA. GaTEp 2 

25 yap Kata Tovs avtTov’s ypovous 4} 7 év Yarapin éyéveto 
vaupayia nal 4 év XwKeria Kapyndovioy payn ovdév 
TWpos TO avTo cuvteivovaat TéAOS, OUTW Kal év Tois épeEns 
xpovors éviote yiveras Odrepov petra Oarepov, €& wy ev 
ovdev yiveras Tédos. aoyeddv Sé of Todo THY TroLNTaY TOUTO 

30 Spaov. S10, worep elzropev 45, nal TavTy Oeorécros av 3 
gavein “Opnpos mapa tovs dAdous, TS pynde Tov TOAELOV 
xaimep éxovta apynv Kal rédos emrexerphoat Totety Gov: 
Aiav yap dv péyas Kal ovK edovvomros Epedrev EcecOar, 
h To peyeOer petpidlovta KatatremNeypéevoy TH TroiuctNia. 

35vuv & éy pépos arodaBov érrecodiow Kéypntar avTav 
moAXois, olov vedv KaTadoym Kal adrdXols érretcodiols, ols 

StarapRaves thy moinow. ot & adrdot tept &va Trovoder 

sop Kal mepl &va ypovov cal piay mpakw mredupeph, olov o 

17. xdv évl pérpy scripsi (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 32): xal év wérpp codd. : xa 

év étayérpy Heinsius 18. cuvcrava: A° (cf. 1453 b 4, 1457 b 12): oupr- 
eordvat coni. Vahlen 20. mwovet AC 21. dpolas icroplas rds cuvOéces 

Dacier (confirmat aliquatenus Arabs): duolas igroplas tras ouv}Geas codd.: 

-olas loroplas ras cuvjOes M‘Vey 25. Zaraulyy AC 26. vavyaxla apogr. : 

vatpaxos A 28. pera Odrepoy Parisinus 2088: perd Oarépov AC 31. 

7» Riccardianus 16: 7d A° 33-84. péya (rec. corr. wéyas)}—evotvomrros 


—perpdgovra A°: péya—evotvorroyv—perplafoy Bursian 35. ad’réy secl. 
Christ: adrod Heinsius 36. ofs Riccardianus 16: és pr. A° 
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XIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in — | Armee.) 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly | 
. ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic _ Acie n 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. It will thus resemble a single and coherent 
picture of a living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from historical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at gone 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendant excellence of Homer is — i of 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
e, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and | 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets +— 
sop take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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ta Kumpia roujoas Kat thy pexpav “Ikdda. Touvyapody éx 4 
pev “Trrddos wat ‘Odvccelas pia tpaywdia woveirar éxa- 
tépas 7 Svo povat, éx S& Kumpiwy mroddal Kal Tis pe- 
5 Kpas “Idsddos [Aor] cero, olov Sardwv xpiows, Pidoxry- 
ts, Neomwrodepos, Evpizrvdos, mrwxeia, Adxavvat, Trlov 
wépows Kal amotdous [kal Livov cat Tpwddes]. 
XXIV "Ere 58 ta eldn tavra Set eye Thy érrotroviay TH Tpaye- 
Sia, } yap away 7 twemdeypevnv 7 nOcKny } wabyteKny: 
1oxal ta pépn &Ew perotrotias nal diews Tata’ Kal yap 
mepuretecov Set Kal avayvwploewy Kxat TwaOnpdtwv' étt 
tas Swtavoias xal riy réEw eyew Karas. ols aracw 2 
“Opnpos xéypntat Kal mpatos Kal ixavas. Kal yap kat 
TOY Tompdatwv éexatepov ocuvértnKey 4 pev ‘Tdtds arody 
15 Kal waOntixov, 9 Sé "OdSvaocera Temdeypévov (dvayvapiots 
yap S1dXrov) kal nOcxn mpos yap Tovras NEE Kal Svavola 
mavta brepBéBrnkev. Svadéper 5é Kata Te THS cvaoTaceEws 3 
TO HKOS % erroTroLia Kal TO péTpOV. TOU eV OvY pNKOUS Opos 
ixavos 0 eipnuevos* Suvacbar yap Set cvvopacbat Thy apyny 
20Kal TO Tédos. ln 8 dv TodTO, ct THY wév apyaiwy édaT- 


Tous ai ovoTtdcels elev, pos 5é TO TAHOOS Tpaywdiav TAY 


a 


? , ? / 4 4 ” ‘ A N 

eis pulav axpoacw TiWepévwv trapnxoev. yer S€ pos TO 
4 

 érexteiverOas TO péyeOos woAU Te 1 erroTrotia idtoy Sea 


TO év pev TH Tpayodia py evdéyerOar aya mparroueva 


1459 b 2. Kumpia Reiz: xumpixa AC 4. pdvas pr. Ac 5et 7. wiéov 
et cai Zivwy cai Tpwddes secl. Hermann 7. wpwiddes pr. A° (r sup. scr. 
m. rec.) 8. érc dé bis Ac det apogr.: d) Ac 9. 7Oiuxhy om. 
z 11. xal 70dv post dvayrwplcewy add. Susemihl 13. ixavGs apogr. : 
ixavds AC 14. wovnudrwv Ac 15. dvayvwploes Christ 16. 7O0cxdy 
corr. rec. m. A° yap A®: dé apogr. 17. wdvras apogr. 21. mpos 
dé apogr.: mpbo0e Ac 7rd ante rpaywdiev add. Tucker 22. fort. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 ~€ 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the ; 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

CXTV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as; & Ac 
Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ | px HIE 
or ‘pathetic.’ The parts also, with the exception of L 


rr re pe care, 


song and scenery, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of Intention, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. 
Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must be artistic. 2 

In all these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient 

model. Indeed each of his poems has a twofold character. _ 

The Iliad is at once simple and ‘ pathetic,’ andthe ( Odyssey — Vine 2, 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and 

at the same time ‘ethical.’ Moreover, in diction and 

thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale ong 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of7—. 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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25 7odAa pépn papeioOas GArXd TO ei THIS CKNVAS Kal TeV 
iroxpit@y pépos povov: év Sé TH érorotia Sia To Supynow 
elvat éott Troddd pépn Gua oeiy Tepavopeva, ip Ov 
oixetov Svreov avketas 6 Tov Tronpatos Gyxos. woTE TOUT 
eyes TO wyabov eis peyadompémesay Kal TO petaBadrew Tov 
jo axovovta kal éreicodioiv avopoins émecodiow* TO yap 
id A) ”~ 9 , a XN ryt ‘\ oe 

Gpotoy Tayv WANpovy extimre Tove Tas Tpaypdias. TO O€ § 
HETPOV TO PwLKOY AITO THS TrEipas Apyoxev. Eb yap TLS eV 
adr Twi pétp@ Sinynparicny pipnow trovotto 7) év TodNois, 
ampemés av dhaivorro’ TO yap Hpwikoy oTaciywMTaTOY Kai 
35 OyxwdéotaTov Tay pétpwv éotiv (810 Kal yAoTTas Kai peta- 

A / 4 ‘ N \ 4, e 

gopas Séyerar padiota* Tepittn yap Kat <tavTyn> 7 Senyn- 
paTiKn pupnots T@V GAXwv). TO S€ tapBeiov Kai TeTpd- 
4 XN N b \ N Q U ” \ 

14808 ETPOV KLVNTLKG, TO pe OpynoTiKoy TO Sé TpaxtiKoV. ETL Oé ¢ 
? 4 ? , 9 , e Va ‘ 
aTOTM@TEpOV, Ef pLvyVUOL TLS auTa, @oTrep Xaiphnpwv. 10 
ovdels paxpay cvotaciy év GAX@ TreTrOinKEy 7} TO NP@@, GAN 
@aomrep eltropev avtn 9 pvaws Sidaoxes TO dpyortroy [avy] 

5 [Sejatpetobar. “Opnpos 5é adda Te ToAAa aEvos érrawveioOas 7 
‘ 4 cd / A“ a“ > b A a a 
kat dn Kal Ste povos THY TroinTay ovK ayvoei b Set rrocety 
avtov. avrov yap Set roy Trounthny edaytoTa Aéyewv* Ov yap 
€OTL KATA TAUTA MiNTNS. of wey OvY AANoL avTot pev Se Srov 
29. fort. [rd] dyaddv Bywater 83. durynuarixhy apogr.: deupynriuchy Ac 
36. post xal add. rairy Twining: ryt Tucker 37. plunots apogr. : 
xlynows AS lapBlov Ac 1460 a 1. xwnriuxcd Ald.: xevnrixal AS: 
keunrixd kat Vahlen: xwyrixd, ef Gomperz 2. puyvio. Ald.: puyrder 
apogr. : wyyvtn AS (fuit wh, et 7 extremum in litura): uh yvoln = (cf. Arab. 
‘si quis nesciret ’) 3. rp] rd Ac 4. airy apogr.: adr) A‘: secl. 


Gomperz 5. alpetoGa: Bonitz (confirmare videtur Arabs) : Siarpetc Oar AS : 
det alpetoOac Tucker 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part « 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the — 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 


1460 a hand, the iambic and the trochgic tetrameter are stirring — 


measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it. be to 6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. _ 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 


he should take himself. The poet should speak as little ‘ — 


as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes © 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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ayovivovrar, papouvtas Sé ddAvya xal dAvyaxis’ o Sé odtya 
10 Pporptacapevos evOis ciodyes dvdpa 7 yuvaixa 7 GdXo TL 
[400s] xat oddéy' ayOn adr exovta 70n. Set pév ovv ev rats 8 
tpay@dias Toiv TO Oavpaotoy, paddov 5 évdéxerar év 
TH émotrouia To adroyov, &° & cupBaives padiota TO Bav- 
a . A can > N , > \ XN N 
pactov, dia TO py Opay cis TOY WpdTToVvTa’ érel TA TeEpt 
15 7Hv “Extopos Siwkw él oxnvys ovta yedota ay davein, ot 
‘ e ” \ > 4 e Q > , > \ “A 
pev éota@tes Kai ov Stwxovtes, o 5é avavedwv, év dé Trois 
éreow NavOaver. To Sé Oavpactoy 750° onpetoy Sé- TavTes 
yap mpootiOévres atrayyédXovow @s yapilopevor. Sedidayev 9 
Sé padiota “Opnpos nal tovs aAXous speudy Aéyew as Sei. 
20 ote 5¢ TovTO Tapadoyiopos. olovtar yap avOpwrra, Stray 
54 - aA , 4 b \a@ ” 
Tovol dytos Todl 7 7 yLvopévou yivntat, eb TO VoTEpoy EoTLY, 
xal To Tporepov elva H yiverOat* TovTo Sé gore yevdos. . Sud 
5y, av TO mpa@tov ryeidos, GAN ovdé, TOUTOV GVTOS, avayKn 
<Kakeivo> elvar } yevéo Oar [4] mpocbeivar: Sia yap To TOUTO 
25 eldevar adnOes dv, Tapanoyilerar Huav 7h Yuyh Kal TO TpP@Tov 
ws dv. Twapddevypa Sé routou éx tav Nimtpwv. wpoaipetoOat 10 
te det advvatacixota padXov } Suvata ariBava: Tovs Te Noryous 


pn ocuvicracba éx pepav droywv, GdrAd paddoTa Mev pN- 


11. 400s codd., 2: secl. Reiz: eléos Bursian ovdév’ d4On Vettori: ovdevatOn 
Urbinas 47: ovdéva FOn Ac HOn} fort. #@0s Christ kay rais 
Gomperz 13. &doyor Vettori: dvddoyoy codd., z dc’ 8 Parisinus 
2038: 5:6 codd. cett. 14, éwel apogr.: érera A‘, = 21. rod didvros 
pr. Ac Tool y f apogr.: 7d de’ Hy pr. AS (rd dt # corr. rec. m.) 22. 
yevéoOat coni. Christ 23. 64] det Bonitz ddrov dé A® (dAN’ odde 
corr. rec. m.): Ado dé codd. Robortelli: &AXo 8’ 8 Vahlen: &ddo, 6 Christ 
23-24. cum verbis dA’ obdé—dvdyxn—mpocOeiva: contulerim Rhet. i. 2. 13, 
1357 a 17, dav yap Te Todrwr yvidpimov, obde Set Abyew: adrds yap rovro 
wpoorl@now 6 dxpoaris, et 18, 7rd 5’ Sri crepavirns Ta ’OdAUuma, ode Set wpos- 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 2 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in J: jfsat-2- 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. | 

The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy.8 ~- He gq. 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its ~ 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the~C 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies LE o 
skilfully. The secret of it les in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first © 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un-— 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the | 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the | 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. -' 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable Im-10 a 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot Ke, 
must not be composed” of irrational parts. Everything 


9¢ XXIV. 10—XXV.2 14604 29—1460 b 12 
Sey Eyesy Groyor, ci Se py, eo rou prOecvparos, aowep 
3 Oidérous To un eidévas Tees 0 Adios aweBaver, Xd py ev 
1@ Spdpatt, éowep ev "HiXéxtpa of ta vba awayyé\or- 
res,  év Mucois 0 addwvos éx Teyéas as ti” Muciay ijxev- 
ore To Neyesy Sts aGvypyro Gy o puOos yedoww- cf apyis 
yap ov Sei cuviotacba: tosovrouvs. ay Sé Oy nai paiva: 
35 ebAoywrépws, évdeyeoOa: nai Gtowov <dv>- wei nai Ta & 
’"OSvoceig drXoya Ta wept Thy Exeow Gs OK Gy Ty aveKTA 
1400» Sijrov dy yévoiTo, ci a’Ta Pavros WoenTHs wWosnoese> vuw Se 
Tos Gros ayabois o twronrns adavites Svvar TO AtTowoP. 
vy Se réE Set Scarroveiv ev trois apyots pépeocw cai pyre 11 
nO.cois pre Stavontixois: awoxpuntes yap wadsy 7 Kiav 
5 Nappa réekts Ta TE 70n Kai tas Stavoias. 

XXV Tlep) 5€ apoBAnparov cai dNvoewv, ex wooewr TE Kal 
troy eidav dori, @5 av Oewpovoww yevoir ay favepov. 
érrel yap dott pupnTns o trountns @otrepavel Cwypaos 7} TLS 
GdNos eixovotrowos, avaynn prpetoOar Tpiav svtwy Tov apt- 

10 Ouov ev te del, } yap ola Hv fh Eorw, 4 ola pact Kal Soxei, 
h ola elvas Sei. tavta & éEayyédnetasr réEet <4 Kvpioss 2 
ovopaciw> h nal yNorTats Kal petapopais: Kal ToArd 1rdOn 


80. <é> Old8irouvs Bywater: Ol3irov Tucker Adsos Riccardianus 16: 
idraos A°: lddaos cett. 33. dyfpero AS 35. dwrodéxecPac apogr. 
rorov <dyv> scripsi: 7d drowov Par. 2038 : drowroy codd. cett. dromwov 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 


events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, -? er n¢ 


in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—eas im the , 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; ~\ 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to __ 
Mysia without speaking. The plea that otherwise the 
plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a plot 
should not in the first instance be constructed. But 
once the irrational has been introduced and an air of 
likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the -— ' 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. _ 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. 

1460b As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm } 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character‘ ~~ ‘ 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

CXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be. 

_The vehicle of expression is language, —either current2 
“terms or, it may ‘be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 

H 
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Ths Nékews cori, Sidouev yap ravta rots wountais. pos Sé 3 
TovTats ovy % avTH GpOoTns éoTiv THs TwokTLAAS Kal TIS 
15 TomTiKhs ovde GANS Téxvys Kal TrounTiKhs. avTijs Sé THs 
mountinns Surry apaptia, n pev yap Kal’ abrny, » Sé xara 
cupBeBnxos. ef pev yap <Tu> mpoeireTo pipnoacba, <p 4 
opbas S& éusunoato 80> ddvvaplav, abtis  dpaptia: ei Se 
T@ wpoehécOat pt) OpOds, GAXA Tov iarmov <dp'> dudw ta 
20 Sef arpoBeBAnxota 4 7d Kal? Exdorny réqvny éudprnpa 
olov ro nar’ iatpixny f GdAnv Téxvny [} advvata TeTroinrat] 
omrotavouy, ov Kal’ éaurny. oaote Set TA eriTinpaTta ey TOIS 
mpoBAnpact éx TOUTwY emioKoTOUYTA NEY. ITWPOTOV MEV TA 5 
Tpos avrTay thy tTéxvny ef advvata TeToinTal, HudapTyTac: 
25 GAN’ épOas eet, et Tuyydver tov rédous Tov abris (Td yap 
Tédos eipntas), Eb OUTWS EXTANKTLKOTEpOV 7) AUTO 7) GAO Trove’ 
pépos. mapadevypa % rou "Exropos Siwkis. ef pévrot ro TéNOS 
) paddov 4 <pun> Hrrov évedéyero trdpyew Kai Kata Thy 
wept rovrwy tréxvny, [juapriaOat] ovK opOas: Set yap et év- 
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Heinsius: rnpetrac M. Schmidt 28. 4 <ph> Frrov Ueberweg: Frrov 
A°: # §rrov corr. A° apogr. 29. iaprijcda (uaprficda pr. A°) secl. 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same. in poetry and politics, any 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 


imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the . 


error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to'a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 
as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 


These are the points of view from which we should | 


consider and answer the objections raised by the 
critics. 


First as to matters which concern the poet’s owns - 


art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),— if, that is, the effect of this or 
any other part of the poem’ is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it imartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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1 Iliad x. 152. 2 Jb. i. 50. 
3 Ib. x. 316. 4 Jb. ix. 203. 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought te be’: just as Sophocles said 


that he drew men as they ought to be; Euripides, as O 


they are. In this way the objection may be met. [If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—' This is how men say the thingis. This 
applies to tales about. the gods, It may well be that 
these stories are not higher ‘than fact nor yet true to 
1461 a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact”; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. _ 
Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is pvetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 


rk 


= 


whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- cm 


sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 
Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9 

usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in ov- 
pijas pev mpatov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovpjas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon : ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evewdés, 
‘well-favoured, to denote a fair face. Again, Swporepoy 
S¢ xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier, does not mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night, —while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part .. ,’ ofn, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical ; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 <— 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—8éSopev (Ssd0uev) Sé of, and 7d pev od (ov) 
xatarvOeras SpBpo. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 <= 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal a z 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 4 — 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in1s G 
mapwyncev Sé mdréw vik, where the word mdéw is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14¢ 


drink is called olvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
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dacs» edyvas, [(SOevy wewoinras “xvynpls veotevatou xacatté- 
powo”’]' Sev eiprras 6 Tavupndns “Ast ofvoyoeves,”* ov wrevov- 
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1 Iliad xxi. 592. 2 7b. xx. 234. 
3 7b. xx. 272, ra p’ Exxero pelduvov Eyxos. 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus,’ though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yad«éas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 


as a metaphor. 


Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 


sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 


senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 


example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze —we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there.’ The true mode of interpretation is the 


1461» precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 


says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 


plausibility to the objection. 


on’ 


a 


In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the — 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 

it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes,’ we say, ‘but the impossible is 

the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality.’ To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge ie 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 

to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational -V 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
-Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. _ \e 

XXVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 


refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every eee” 


case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. . Bad flute-players twist and twirl, —— > 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla.’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
1462 a View was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to _ 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being thens 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 


“ee 


also in others of our own day, who are censured for 4 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic oo 
poetry produces its effect even without ‘action ; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic « 


elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, it 
has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 

1462 narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form a Os 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 7 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such “\ 
parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure; each 
is, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. ea 

If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 oe 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better : 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it,-as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic s 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * « # 
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